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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
a 
With the ‘‘Srpecrator” of Saturday, November 1st, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
paces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@———— 
N Wednesday we suffered a disastrous defeat at Eccles, 
in Lancashire, where Mr. Roby, the Gladstonian, was re- 
turned, pledged not only to Home-rule but to an Eight-Hours 
Bill for miners, by a small majority of 205 in a total poll of 
9,597. Mr. Roby polled 4,901 votes, against 4,696 given for 
Mr. Egerton. The disagreeable feature of the case is that 
while the Gladstonian vote (of course without Liberal 
Unionists) rose from 4,312 in 1885 (in 1886 it was only 
3,985) to 4,901, the Conservative vote rose only from 4,559 
in 1885 (in 1886 it was only 4,277) to 4,696 (with the 
Liberal Unionists), or by 137, the Gladstonian increase 
being 589 votes. It is believed that this remarkable in- 
crease in the Gladstonian vote wus caused almost exclusively 
by Mr. Roby’s pledge to vote for an Hight-Hours Bill. But 
that only makes the omen worse. If Home-rule is to be 
accompanied by democratic interference with individual free- 
dom, the Gladstonian Party will become a peril to Order no 
less than to Union. But a great deal of the fault must lie 
with the supineness of the Liberal Unionists. Unless we can 
fight better than we fought at Eccles, it is hardly worth while 
to take us into account at all. 








Mr. Howorth, M.P., who was on the spot, and amongst the 
most energetic of the workers, declares that in every district 
where there were no colliers the Unionists increased their 
poll, but that the colliers turned the scale. But how, if that 
is the case, does Mr. Howorth account for the fact that “while 
in 1885 the Conservatives (without any Liberal Unionists) 
polled 4,559 votes,—the Times gives it 4,599, but Dod 4,559,— 
the Conservatives with the Liberal Unionists only polled on 
Wednesday 4,696, i.e, only 137 votes more? The colliers 
will account for the large increase in the Gladstonian vote, 
but hardly for the smallness of the increase in the Unionist 
vote, unless, indeed, colliers who were Conservatives in 1885 
have become Gladstonians,in consequence of Mr. Roby’s pledge 
to support an Hight-Hours Bill. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, one of the older Nationalists who 
were patriots before anything, and who were prepared to 
“liberate” Ireland honourably by armed insurrection, has 
addressed a strong letter to the Archbishop of Cashel on the 


Government Purchase Bill. He loathes the Government, he 
says. “Its Irish policy is an amalgam of insolence and 
despotism,” and “its leader likened Irishmen to Hottentots” 
—nonsense, Sir Charles!—but its proposal to begin the 
great work of purchase with forty millions ought to be 
at once accepted. “If a native Prime Minister sub- 
mitted to an Irish Parliament a Bill framed on the same 
lines, it would be received with a burst of national en- 
thusiasm.” “How is it possible to get anything better 
than this from any Legislature to the crack of doom?” He 
goes into columns of powerful argument, and especially meets 
that influential argument from malice, the objection that the 
great absentee proprietors will “escape” with great sums. 
They, says Sir Charles, who has governed a State, “are the 
very men we want to be rid of,” and “it does not matter a 
rotten potato to the tenant who gets the purchase-money.” 
Nobody doubts the writer’s devotion to the Home-rule cause, 
and the Unionists would do well if they circulated this letter, 
plus a side-note on that word “ Hottentot,” in tens of thousands 
through Ireland. 


An explanation of the reported German proclamation 
allowing the sale of slaves in East Africa has at length been 
published in Berlin. It appears to have been drawn up by 
Arabs under German authority, and transmitted by an 
influential Arab to the Imperial Commissary as a draft which 
they wished to be accepted. He laid it aside in his office, but 
a copy was transmitted to the English Consul-General in 
Zanzibar, and was in some way communicated to the corre- 
spondent of the Times as having been signed and issued. It 
had never been issued officially, but had been, we should 
imagine, shown to Arabs as a document the Commissary was 
discussing. Dr. Schmidt, in relating the facts, asked the 
English Consul-General to reveal the names of his informants, 
in order that they might be prosecuted ; but this Colonel Euan- 
Smith declined to do. The story does not hang together very 
well, and something is evidently kept back ; but it is sufficient 
that the Germans on the spot repudiate any intention of re- 
viving the slave-trade, and are confirmed in their final resolve 
by the Imperial Government. 


The New York correspondent of the Times confirms the 
report that the McKinley Tariff is creating great irritation 
throughout the States. The consumers had been told that 
prices would not be increased, business being only transferred 
from Europeans to Americans, and, of course, they are finding 
out that prices are increased in every shop. They are there- 
fore indignant, and the Republican Party, fearing defeat in 
the November elections to Congress, are declaring that the 
Tariff was passed in the interest of the poor. The officers of 
the Central Labour Union in New York affirm, however, that 
no increase of wages has been conceded anywhere since the 
Tariff, while there are some menaces of a reduction. Too much 
stress must not be laid on these reports, as Protection 
has become with many classes a fanaticism independent of 
reason; but it appears clear that the Tariff has produced 
unexpected discontent, and that it will be earnestly attacked 
in the coming Session. The success, too, of the Silver Law 
has been much less than was expected, the silver-dealers 
having reckoned on a permanent price of 56d. an ounce, 
whereas as yet it is barely 50d. Altogether, the financial 
legislation of the year has not been a success, and though 
the American farmers are easily taken in by promises, they 
are quick to apprehend failure. They will buy any quack 
medicine whatever, but only once. 


Mr. Gladstone was received in Scotland with the usual 
enthusiasm on Monday, and on Tuesday made his first speech 
in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange. We have dealt with the 





most important part of his speech, his declaration that the 
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exceptional law in Ireland is hateful, and ought to be hateful, 
to all Irish patriots, and that it is made even far more hateful 
than it need be by the superfluity of naughtiness in the 
administration, in another column; but here we may add that 
he reiterated what appears to us bis utterly baseless assump- 
tion that what Ireland contemplated in Home-rule, was “ per- 
manent and closer union with this country.” ‘“ Permanent 
and closer union with this country!” though the Parnellites 
expressly demand national existence in the fullest sense, and 
though there is every indication that even the restrictions which 
Mr. Gladstone imposed in his Bill of 1886 were thoroughly 
unpopular in Ireland, and were never accepted by the people 
at large. Mr. Parnell, indeed, never had any authority from 
the people to endorse Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. Tipperary 
and Mitchelstown were Mr. Gladstone’s chief themes, and 
nothing was more remarkable than the exceeding numerical 
poverty of the grievances on which he insisted, while 
denouncing a four years’ Government in language which 
could hardly have been stronger if the most tyrannical of 
Proconsuls had filled to overflowing the dungeons of Ireland 
with patriotic citizens. 


Mr. Gladstone made on Thursday, at West Calder, a speech 
which seemed to promise real guidance on the labour question, 
but which, directly it came to its operative part, quavered off 
into uncertainty and hesitation. He began, of course, by a 
song of triumph over the Eccles election, with which we can 
find no fault, except his obiter dictum that by-elections are 
specially unfavourable to the Liberals. According to our ex- 
perience, they are apt to be specially unfavourable to the party 
in power, whether Liberals or Conservatives, but not more to 
Liberals than to Conservatives. The reason which Mr. Glad- 
stone gave,—namely, that the faggot-votes (which, by-the-way, 
in 1885 he so anxiously defended) are all given in a by-election, 
and are often wasted in a General Election,—is a very in- 
sufficient one. As a matter of fact, we suspect that faggot- 
voters make a very much greater effort to vote in a General 
Election than they do in a by-election, and as the elections 
are not all held on the same day,—we wish they were,—the 
poll probably shows a larger proportion of faggot-votes in a 
General Election than it does in an ordinary by-election. 





On the subject of the general condition of the labouring 
classes, Mr. Gladstone described with great force and eloquence 
what they had gained by Free-trade, and by Joseph Hume’s 
success in repealing the laws against combination, and warned 
them of the danger of depending on cut-and-dried legislative 
restrictions for benefits which they could secure in a better 
form for themselves by the use of a little good sense and 
energy; but he brought these admirable observations to a very 
flat conclusion when he said :—“ With respect to the Bill for 
restricting labour generally to eight hours, I will now say that 
I do not give that Bill, and I will not give such a Bill, however 
long I may live, any consideration until I see the Bill before 
me, for I have very grave doubts whether a man could put 
such a Bill into form. The Hight-Hours’ Mining Bill is on a 
different footing...... I hold that this question of the 
Hight-Hours Bill for miners is a matter perfectly open for free 
and unprejudiced consideration. My duty upon the question 
I consider to be bounded by that. I think it right to, and 
shall, preserve an open mind.” It is hard to conceive a more 
deliberate non-sequitur, than that which led Mr. Gladstone’s 
effective argument to Mr. Gladstone’s weak and vacillating 
conclusion. 


The Times of Tuesday startled the commercial world by an 
article which implied that the new Union of Shipowners 
intended to “lay up” all shipping in order to compel the sub- 
mission of the labourers’ Unions connected with their industry. 
The statement was at once denied, and, as far as any immediate 
purpose was concerned, was incorrect; but it appears that the 
Shipping Federation did at the beginning of this week issue a 
letter to all local branches in which, referring to a telegram 
about a possible “ lay up ” of all vessels, the Secretary writes: 
— The step is of the very highest importance, and only to be 
taken after most mature consideration. At the same time, it 
is becoming evident, from some special cases to-day, that this 
may have to be taken in the near future, and the federation 
must be prepared to make such a stand as will effectually 
meet the federation of all trades against free labour which 
has already been partly accomplished.” It is clear. therefore, 





ti eos 
that the proposal, which we have discussed elsewhere, hag be 
considered, and is still held in reserve as an ultimate wea; - 
Whether such a suspension of commerce were cnneslt 
masters or men, its results could not fail to be disastrous rd 
the country, and to the carrying-trade, of which Britain h 
now almost a monopoly, and to cause it deliberately would “ad 
an attack upon the State. 


The mystery of the Boulangist money seems to be final] 
cleared up. Besides the £120,000 subscribed by the Deahian 
d’Uzés, the Comte de Paris gave £100,000, making, with other 
smaller subscriptions, nearly £300,000 in all. An account of 
an interview between the General and the Comte de Paris hag 
been published, which can only have been given by the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, who was present at the conference. It 
seems clear from this that the Comte, though he blundereg 
sadly in his diplomacy, actually making it clear that he in. 
tended the Duc d’Aumale to command General Boulanger, did 
succeed in capturing him, and that he was regarded in the inney 
circles of Orleanism as their agent. The General may have 
intended io throw them over, but he accepted their money, 
though not, as he himself strongly avers, for his own expenses, 
He declares in his defence that, so far from gaining anything by 
his agitation, he ruined his personal fortunes, which is likely 
enough. The charge against him is not that, but that he 
made promises to the Legitimists, the Republicans, and the 
Reds at one and the same time. 


Mr. Balfour met with a great reception at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne yesterday week from the Northern Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations, and made speeches which have given rise to 
various sharp collisions between himself and Mr. John Morley, 
as to the conduct of the constabulary at Tipperary. These 
collisions have been repeated at short intervals ever since 
Mr. Balfour’s speech of Saturday on the Tipperary incident. 
On Friday, Mr. Balfour anticipated that Mr. Gladstone 
would not hold firm in Scotland to his Disestablishment 
policy, since it had dawned upon him that it was very un- 
popular there. Even in Ireland the Gladstonians were not 
agreed, except of course as to “the combined iniquity and 
stupidity” of the Irish Secretary. Mr. Balfour argued from 
Mr. Morley’s philippics against the Government for not con- 
sulting the Parnellites as to their Irish measures, that Mr. 
Gladstone and he had consulted the Parnellites as to their 
Irish measures, and therefore that the Land-Purchase mea- 
sure which they proposed was sanctioned by the Parnellites, 
though it made the judicial rents the basis of the annuity 
which Irish peasants were to pay for forty-nine years for the 
purchase of their farms. Supposing Mr. Morley’s assumption 
that crime would come to an end in Ireland directly the Glad- 
stonians acceded to power were true, the meaning of that 
would be that the whole régime of crime had not been the 
natural revenge of a wretched people for old wrongs, but 
the dodge of party chiefs who could set crime going or stop it 
off at pleasure. Yet if crime did not cease, and Mr. Morley, 
on returning to office, should endeavour to enforce the pay- 
ment of rent and to protect the police, as he would be 
bound to do, he would find that he was precluded from 
attaining any sort of success by his own identification of 
himself with the assailants of the Magistrates and the police 
in the course of his campaign in Opposition. 


On Saturday, Mr. Balfour dealt with the attack on the 
Tipperary proceedings of the Government. He denied posi- 
tively that Mr. Shannon, who is sitting on the Bench at 
Tipperary, is engaged in the executive duties of controlling 
the police, and he pointed out that even if it were so, it is a 
very strange charge for Mr. Morley to bring, when he un- 
doubtedly sanctioned the action of Belfast Magistrates who 
had been engaged in similar executive duties, in sitting on the 
Bench to try those charged with the Belfast rioting in 1886 
Mr. Balfour attacked Mr. Morley for quoting Colonel Caddell’s 
letter inaccurately as to the street at Tipperary being blocked, 
—Colonel Caddell having said that it was eompletely blocked, 
while Mr. Morley quoted him as saying that it was “ nearly” 
blocked,—but to this Mr. Morley replied sufficiently a day 
or two later by saying that the only versions of Colonel 
Caddell’s letter to which he had access at the time he spoke, 
gave the word as “nearly” and not as “entirely,” which was 
the word used in the letter published (a day later) by the 
Times. Mr. Balfour quoted Mr. Butcher’s evidence against 
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3 and Mr. John O’Connor’s evidence (evidence 
id, did not at all agree), and he pointed out that 
dell, who had to deal with a population that had 

, ently used dynamite explosives, was well warranted 
ieastge tan ga disorderly crowd composed of such elements 


to rush into the Tipperary Court-House. 


Mr. Morley 
which, he sa 
Colonel Cad 


To this Mr. Morley replied on Monday in a speech at New- 
and afterwards in letters to the Times, that whether 
or not Colonel Caddell were right in anticipating mis- 
chief, he yet, acting on Mr. Morley’s own advice, did 
actually let the crowd into the Court-House, and that 
no mischief resulted. He charged Colonel Caddell with 
having attempted to disperse and baton the crowd, not 
while the prisoners with the escort were passing, but 
after they had safely passed; and then he changed his 
ground of attack on Mr. Shannon, and said that it was 
indecent to place him on the Bench, not on account of his 
having been formerly engaged in the executive control of the 
police, but because he had been personally attacked in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Dillon, and therefore was likely to be a prejudiced 
person in a trial of Mr. Dillon. This was, of course, very 
different ground from that which he took in his first speech, 
nor did he attempt to show that Mr. Shannon had really shown 
any prejudice against Mr. Dillon in the course of the trial. 
The whole squabble is a very minute one. We do not our- 
selves doubt that the Irish procedure in these cases is not 
always judicious. And we do not know how it could be so with 
the constant attacks made on the authorities, and the violent 
feeling existing on both sides. But it is about as wise to pro- 
pose establishing a new Parliament in order to remove these 
causes of irritation, though it would necessarily introduce 
causes of irritation a hundred times as great and grave, as it 
would be to avert a mischievous lawsuit by precipitating a war. 


castle, 





A great controversy has been going on concerning what is 
called the “ Reconciliation Service” held in St. Paul’s asa sort 


of formal recognition of the desecration of the act of suicide’ 


committed there at the end of September, and by way of using 
the occasion to restore the consecrated associations of the 
building. Dr. Tristram’s letter to Thursday’s Times shows that 
there is a canonical precedent for such a service, and we do 
not quite see how it can be objected to by those who approve 
of a formal consecration of churches and churchyards at all. 
We quite agree, of course, with those who deny that the cere- 
monial restored any occult quality to the structure which the 
suicide can be supposed to have taken away; and if there had 
been any interruption of the daily services in St. Paul’s, 
or of the Holy Communion there, on account of the suicide, 
between the date of that lamentable event and the Recon- 
ciliation Service, we should have held such an interrup- 
tion wholly superstitious, and a sacrifice of the religious 
interests of the living to a foolish idea that suicide might so 
pollute a building as to make it unsuitable for the worship of 
men not responsible for the suicide, and who would gladly have 
saved the suicide if they could. But as there was no interrup- 
tion of the St. Paul’s services, the Reconciliation Service seems 
to us to stand very much on the same ground as any other 
consecration service. It does not lend a new material quality 
to the building, but it affords a good opportunity for con- 
secrating the associations of a sacred building afresh, and for 
looking full in the face the causes of that spirit of revolt 
against Church principles which apparently suggested to the 
unhappy suicide his choice of the scene of hisself-murder. If 
any consecration service professes to do more than sanctify 
the associations of the place to those who enter it, we cannot 
enter into the claim so made for it. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is to deliver judgment in 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s case next Friday, too late, we fear, for 
our next issue. It is a judgment which must have great 
interest for the Church at large, and may have very weighty 
consequences,—at least, if the Court of Appeal is disposed to 
defer to the authority of this almost new tribunal. 


Sir Richard Burton died at Trieste on Monday, at the age 
of sixty-nine. He was one of the earliest and greatest of 
modern African explorers—he discovered Lake Tanganyika 
—a profound Arabic scholar, who really understood Arab 
thought as well as Arabic words; and a man of extraordinarily 
varied accomplishments. His translation of “The Arabian 


Nights” was a monumental work, though readable by Euro- 
peans only in his wife’s expurgated edition. He might have 
done much greater things, but he had the temperament Tre- 
lawny painted in “The Adventures of a Younger Son,” loathed 
average people, thought most superiors tyrants or fools, and 
contrived to excite in many of them deep distrust at once of 
his objects and himself. If his lot had been cast in Asia or 
South America, his personal daring, which was something 
quite beyond ordinary courage, and his unscrupulous ability 
might have given him the headship of a State; but the 
restrictions of Europe galled him, and he wasted half his 
force in defying conventions most of which are sound. 
Latterly he had ideas of finding gold-mines in Midian or on 
the Gold Coast, and hard-headed speculators who follow in 
his track will probably reap the harvest which he failed to 
obtain. 


The Servian Government is devoting itself to the strength- 
ening and reorganising of its Army, and has now 160,000 
men, Reserves included, all provided with the newest rifles. 
Every State in the Eastern Peninsula is doing the same 
thing, except Greece, which never has any money to spare; 
and it is curious to notice how, in the small world of 
the Balkans, the old condition of Europe is reproduced. 
Every State is hungering for acquisitions, and fiercely 
jealous of its neighbours; alliances are constantly proposed, 
but seldom come off; the dynastic interests are as strong 
as the political interests; and statesmen discuss every 
event in reference to its effect on “the balance of power 
in the Peninsula.” The grand difference seems to be the 
almost entire absence of aristocratic influence, which throws 
personal power almost exclusively into the hands of soldiers 
and of the agents of foreign States, and makes money far too 
important in affairs. In the Balkans, when a scandal occurs, 
men do not ask, “ Who is the lady?” but, “Who pays the 
money ?” 


We perceive that Sarah Bernhardt, in her new representa- 
tion of Cleopatra, has departed from the traditional idea of 
the Queen’s physique, and appears with auburn or reddish- 
brown hair. That is probably an innovation in the direction 
of accuracy, the xanthous type certainly existing, and being 
highly admired in Greece ; but why does not the great actress 
goastep farther? She represents Cleopatra as “ bronzed,” 
her traditional colour; but where is the probability of that? 
Europeans do not change their colour in the Hast, nor has 
Egypt blackened the Copts; and Cleopatra was a pure Greek, 
a descendant of the Heracleide (Ptolemy Soter having been 
a son of Philip), and heiress of a house so anxious for the purity 
of its blood that it disregarded the human law against in- 
cestuous marriages. The great probability is, that she was 
very like a modern Parisienne, with an eager, mobile face, 
not beautiful at all in the sculptor’s sense, but with 
a certain magnetic attractiveness, intensely felt by Roman 
nobles like Cesar and Antony, accustomed to the heavier 
and more apathetic beauty of their owncaste. The Ptolemies 
were the most cultivated of all the Greek dynasties in the 
East, and when a line ends in a woman, she usually repro- 
duces all its peculiarities. 


M. Rouvier, the French Minister of Finance, has had fresh 
difficulties with his Budget. He is still £600,000 short, and 
proposed to raise this sum by sharp duties on patent medi- 
cines, cosmetics, and mineral waters. The Budget Com- 
mittee, however, rejected his proposals, declaring that the 
money could be obtained by reductions, and refusing any 
addition to taxation of any sort. The War Minister will not 
surrender a penny; but half the deficit or so has been covered 
by suspending some public works, and the Finance Minister 
is looking about for means of supplying the remainder. 
Under these circumstances, some Conservative Deputies pro- 
pose to levy a tax on foreigners residing in France, a measure 
which will be popular in the South, where the French work- 
men are annoyed by the immigration of Spaniards and 
Italians. It is argued that these immigrants, though they 
pay all taxes, enjoy an unfair advantage, because they enter 
the Republic young, escape their own national conscription, 
and are not liable to the French one. The proposal would at 
once evoke reprisals. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





New Consols (22) were on Friday 945 to 943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CATASTROPHE AT ECCLES. 


gee catastrophe at Eccles is a serious one, though it 
should only make the Unionists fight the harder. 
What it shows, as almost all the by-elections have shown, is 
this,—that while Mr. Gladstone’s proposal has increased 
the solidity and the energy of the opposition to him, amongst 
the working classes, it has increased still more the solidity 
and the energy of the party which favours that proposal. 
Nobody can justly assert now, as Mr. Gladstone once said, 
that the masses are on one side and the classes on the 
other. If that were so, we should not have the extraordi- 
narily close polls which we have had, not only in the 
Eccles Division of Lancashire, but in so many other 
large constituencies where there has been a keen contest. 
The masses are on both sides, even if the classes are on 
only one, which, again, is very doubtful. And we sometimes 
think that it is only the belief that the classes are all 
against Mr. Gladstone, which turns the scale, for the masses, 
in his favour. One of the most puzzling features of the 
struggle is that the more popular cause,—and for the 
present we must plainly admit that Mr. Gladstone’s cause 
appears to be the more popular,—is so very little more 
popular than the other. If it were really the case that 
the masses are for Mr. Gladstone and the classes against 
him, instead of gaining a majority of 205 on a poll of 
nearly 10,000 electors, there would be a majority of 
thousands at least. Whatever the makeweight which 
turns the scale may be,—and we think it not at all im- 
probable that it is, in a considerable degree, that disgust 
at the notion of being beaten by “the classes” which Mr. 
Gladstone’s reiterated preludings on the theme that 
the wealth and influence of the country are all on one 
side, and only the people on the other, have produced, 
—it is a diminutive makeweight. Undoubtedly, we must 
redouble our efforts if we are not to be beaten at the 
General Election; but even if, as is far from im- 
probable, we are beaten at the General Election, it is 
quite certain that we shall be beaten by a relatively very 
small majority on Mr. Gladstone’s side. And we ought 
to take this into consideration when counting the chances 
of the General Election. It will be, take the electorates 
of Great Britain at large, an exceedingly close contest. 
For the last few years, undoubtedly, Mr. Gladstone has 
increased the number of his friends a little more than the 
Unionists have increased the number of their friends. But 
it is only by a little more. Nothing can be plainer than 
the minuteness of the makeweight on which the result 
depends. It may be the spectacle of the gallant fight 
which the great octogenarian makes in his last days for 
the cause, as the hesitating electors think it, “of the 
people,” which decides them in his favour. It may bea 
grudge against the classes for combining, as they suppose, 
so unanimously against them,—though of the fact that it 
is so we have considerable doubt; and, in any case, the 
“classes”? cannot include the shopkeepers, who, in the 
country, are largely Gladstonian. It may be, indeed, 
very little more than the leaning in favour of those who 
were beaten last time. But whatever it is, itis a relatively 
minute force which tells against us,—and, indeed, a force 
so minute that almost any new force on our side, which 
operated widely throughout the United Kingdom, would 
redress the balance. Yet in every Election we can re- 
member since the great Election of 1832, it has been the 
same. There appears to be some force at work which causes 
that, for every ten electors whom a given policy attracts, 
whatever that policy may be, there should be at least seven 
or eight whom it repels, and whom it repels apparently just 
because the other ten are attracted. There is some political 
action and reaction, which are not equal and opposite, but 
which are only approximately equal and opposite ; so that 
even what is properly called the popular cause turns out to 
be only fractionally more popular than the unpopular cause. 
In 1832, and in 1832 only, there was a huge popular 
majority for the Ministry who had just carried the Reform 
Act. But even that huge majority soon dwindled away. 
This being the case, we hold that it would be as foolish 
as it would certainly be discreditable to the courage and 
fortitude of the Unionists, if they were to be disheartened 
by these repeated but petty defeats, most of them partly 
due to side-issues and minor causes which cannot operate 
with the same force in a General Election as they in- 
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variably operate in by-elections. In the Eccles Divic; 
of Lancashire, there seems to be no doubt that Me 
Roby’s advocacy of the Eight-Hours Bill for mi 4 
turned the scale against Mr. Egerton; and this, thou yng 
is one reason against attaching too much importance < Le 
bearing of the Eccles election on the Irish Questio c 
nevertheless one great reason, and perhaps the most 5 ag 
portant of all the reasons, for regarding the return of Mn 
Roby as a political catastrophe. For it adds one to the 
very many indications that the Liberal Party are becomin : 
what they never were before, the party of shifts and ad a 
tandum cries, the party which promises to accept the 
announcement of the popular will, in whatever p Revd 
tion it may turn, the party of miscellaneous concessions 
to capricious demands, the party which does not profess 
to guide the people, but only to promise the people that 
they shall have what they cry loudest for. Mr. Gladstone 
has already promised to be guided in relation to Scotch 
and Welsh Disestablishment by the popular vote ; he has 
declared that the amount of legislative independence to be 
given to all parts of the United Kingdom ought to depend 
in large measure on the wish of the people of those parts 
of the Kingdom; and, both at West Calder on Thursda 
and in a recent letter, he intimated that he pee 
properly judge the question affecting the legislative 
interference with the hours of labour without consult. 
ing the wishes of the people concerned. Statesman. 
ship in his hands is becoming the art of giving effect 
to the blind wishes of those who need guidance, rather 
than the art of giving them guidance which shall teach 
them what to wish. On the Irish Question, indeed, no one 
can deny that he has striven hard to guide English opinion 
though to our mind he has striven for the last five years 
to guide it in an utterly wrong direction; but, as if to 
make up for the conspicuous lead he has taken in that 
question, he has seemed on every other to wish to conform 
himself more and more to the blind instincts of the 
constituencies. Even in relation to Ireland, though 
he sought to bring over the English constituencies to 
his own mind, he avowedly formed his own mind on 
the minds of eighty-five of the least judicious and least 
educated constituencies in the United Kingdom. And 
it is under these circumstances of a sort of abdication 
of guidance by the leader of the party of progress, that a 
Lancashire constituency is understood to have returned a 
follower to Mr. Gladstone’s party who is pledged to 
vote for the interference of the Legislature to limit the 
hours of adult labour in the mines, though these same 
miners have done more already in gaining for them- 
selves, without any such legislative interference, the 
limitation of the hours of labour for which they contend, 
than any other labouring population in the community. 
This seems to us a very ominous fact, a fact which 
threatens more serious dangers to the democracy of Great 
Britain than any other sign in the political meteorology, 
except the cry for Home-rule itself. If the sturdy miners, 
—skilled labourers, as well as selected for their physical 
strength,—cannot trust themselves to stipulate for moderate 
hours of labour with their employers without invoking the 
Legislature to control those who would like to work harder, 
we may soon expect to see freedom of contract hampered 
on every side by provisions the actual operation of which 
it will be totally impossible to foresee, and quite hopeless 
to deprive of most noxious and far-reaching consequences. 
It would be as easy to feed London by statutory enactments 
intended to supersede demand and supply, as to fix for 
the working classes hours of labour which shall neither be 
too few to secure to English labourers of a multitude of 
different callings their fair share of the productive work 
of the world, nor too numerous for the steady progress of 
all these labourers in intelligence, knowledge, and self- 
control. If interference of this kind,—so strongly and 
justly deprecated by Mr. John Morley,—is to become part 
of the unofficial Gladstonian programme,—as now seems 
probable,—Free-trade will soon be impossible, artificial 
restrictions and the bitter quarrels which they involve will 
multiply on every side, and victory in the House of Com- 
mons will be scrambled for by needy and greedy suitors for 
larger wages and less labour on the one hand, and capitalists 
who desire to get more work and to give less pay on 
the other ; and all this while England is dependent on that 
House for her position in the world, for her influence in 
Europe, and her command of the seas. For the democracy 
to take one step in the direction of disintegration, and 
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ment to take another and even more 
aap the direction of a universal scramble 
b Pidustry for ease and wealth, opens out a prospect 
of trouble and disaster of which it is hard to exaggerate 
the perils. If Lancashire is going to vote for a singularly 
mplex and weak network of elaborately welded State 
Constitutions, at the very moment when it also imposes 
upon the State the duty of solving by legislative means a 
kind of problem from which every statesman of repute, 
including Mr. Gladstone himself, has hitherto shrunk 
back with something like moral repugnance, both for its 
intricacy and its absolute unfitness for legislative treat- 
ment, nobody can adequately estimate the dangers which 
we are about to encounter. For Lancashire is in many 
respects the backbone of English commerce, of English 
manliness, and English caution. 

One good, and one great good, may result, how- 
ever, from the Eccles election. It should give the whole 
Unionist Party, the whole Conservative Party, the 
whole party which guards individual freedom as the 
very core of true Liberalism, a great shock of warning. 
If we do not put our shoulders to the wheel, and work as 
we have never worked before, a crisis may be upon us in 
which a feeble, a new-fangled, and a most easily embar- 
rassed Constitution will be loaded with internal responsi- 
bilities of a most novel and alarming kind, at the very 
time when there is likely to be least harmony as to the 
foreign affairs of the Kingdom, and most jealousy of 
wasting on the Army and Navy, resources for which capital 
and labour will be quarrelling in desperate earnest. The 
omens for the constitutional policy of the democracy are 
alarming enough. But if Mr. Roby’s pledge for the Eight- 
Hour Miners’ Bill really turned the scales at Eccles, the 
omens for the domestic policy of the democracy are more 
alarming still. So much the greater should be the courage 
and enthusiasm of our resistance. 





THE THREATENED “LOCK-OUT” OF 
COMMERCE. 


+ statement made by the Times on Tuesday, that 
the federated shipowners of Great Britain had 
in principle approved a plan for resisting the oppression 
of the Unions by laying up their ships in all ports 
of the Empire, is one of the most striking and alarm- 
ing phenomena of our day. The statement was not exact, 
but the readiness with which it was accepted as true 
showed the condition of men’s minds. The employing 
classes must have become either exasperated or panic- 
stricken before such a story could have got into print, or 
obtained even partial credence for twelve hours. More- 
over, though the statement was not true as it stood, it 
was not wholly without foundation. The project had been 
mooted among the shipowners, and regular steps had been 
taken by the issue of a circular to ascertain whether, 
if need arose, such a design could possibly be realised. We 
do not believe it could; but the mere fact that it could be 
thought of is enough to make disinterested observers doubt 
whether some sort of epidemic of unreason is not spreading 
among capitalists as well as among labourers. The 
measure proposed would be nothing less than a lock-out 
of commerce for at least three months, and besides in- 
flicting great suffering on the community, would give a most 
dangerous blow to the security of capital. The prices of 
coal, wheat, meat, paraffin-oil, timber, and a score of other 
necessary articles, would instantly rise to a sort of famine 
rate, and all properties in railways, shipping, gas shares, 
and everything dependent either on unrestricted commerce 
or low-priced labour, would sink to an extent which would 
almost infallibly produce a monetary panic, a sudden 
suspension of banking facilities, and all the hideous 
results which in a community like this follow every 
collapse of credit. Such a catastrophe would cost the 
country hundreds of millions, and even to think of 
deliberately causing it is an attack upon society at large 
absolutely unjustifiable while it is possible for those 
engaged in commerce to go on. Moreover, its very 
first result would be to afford a new and most powerful 
argument to those dangerous dreamers who maintain that 
the power of capitalists is an evil, that the State alone 
can be trusted with their capacity of doing mischief, and 
that, at all events, the ownership of all things of prime 
necessity—that is, at least, of all means of communication 
and transport, all corn-bearing land, and all mines—ought 





to be transferred to the community. It is Socialism, not 
free society, which such projects foster, and the agitator, 
not the capitalist, whom they will ultimately benefit. 

But, it may be asked, what are shipowners to do 
if the tyranny of the Unions deprives them of all 
profits? Clearly they cannot go on at a loss, and 
they are not bound to exhaust their means in keeping 
their vessels afloat for the general benefit of the com- 
munity. That benefit is the business of all classes, not 
of any single one. The question is reasonable as an 
abstract inquiry, but it belongs to the long category of 
questions which it is perfectly useless to answer. Nobody 
knows what will happen if Great Britain is blockaded, or if 
a disease like the phylloxera attacks all cereals, or if all 
labourers go to the workhouse rather than accept less than 
10s. a day, or if Parliament passes a law making all agree- 
ments for work during more than four hours a day breaches 
of the Sanitary Act. If those things happen, then all existing 
arrangements must be abandoned or revised, and there 
may be either revolution or any other catastrophe, as 
there might be if it rained for three months; but 
they will not happen. They are out of the order of 
events which experience has proved to be probable, 
and to act as if they were not is as stupid as it 
would be to arrange the Irish Question on the hypothesis 
that Ireland might be swallowed up in a geological cata- 
clysm, or that all Irishmen might rise in a universal and 
aimless insurrection. Suppositions of that kind are academi- 
cal speculations, not reasonable calculations, and should be 
studied, if at all, only for their imaginative interest. The 
labourers of Great Britain are not going to stop their own 
work, nor to insist upon terms which will only starve 
them, nor to act all together with a coherence never 
witnessed in any large community. Sections of them 
may go crazy over an idea, and other sections may 
delight in tyranny, and others, again, may be de- 
ceived by economic proposals; but they will not all 
go mad, or be stricken with the lust of cruelty, or 


.| be rendered incapable of doing sums, at one and the same 


time. Society has just the same protection against an 
industrial mania that it has against other aberrations,— 
namely, the instincts and consciences and intelligence, such 
as it is, of the majority. Take, to begin with, this idea, 
considered so dangerous, of federating labour,—that is, 
of forcing all free labourers to place themselves at the 
orders of the Unions. That has been tried in Australia, 
under the most favourable conditions. The Union men 
there had the control, or thought they had, of their own sea- 
surrounded planet. There was no Monarchy with its army 
to coerce them or interfere with them. Their wages were 
so high that they could stand out for weeks without 
suffering, and their determination may be gathered from 
the utterance of one of their leaders, Mr. Trenwith, who, 
according to the correspondent of the Times, “ smarting 
under the ridicule of his fellow-members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, was provoked into expressing his ideas 
plainly. According to him, a non-unionist is simply 
a bad citizen, so utterly and hopelessly bad, so useless 
to the State, that he is not entitled to a moment’s con- 
sideration. It is only justice to deprive him of every oppor- 
tunity of finding work, and to force him into starvation.” 
Nevertheless, the movement failed. The old quarrel, old 
as Europe, between the aristocracy which the Union men 
are trying to establish and the true commonalty, the “ free 
men,” broke out at once; society at large insisted, just as 
it did through the old Kings, on external order; and 
work recommenced in every division of Australia. There 
must have been enormous losses, to the injury of 
capitalists, labourers, and the revenue, and inconveniences 
of the most direct kind, such as the suspension of gas, 
have worried all classes; but there has been no social 
cataclysm and no civil war. Gradually this section or 
that even of unionists has made terms for itself, and 
by-and-by the old order will be re-established, with all 
parties enfeebled but all parties wiser, and with vital 
power still remaining in the body politic. The “social 
force,” which, we take it, means the common-sense and 
interest of the majority acting together, has terminated 
the labour war just as it terminated private war, the 
jacquerie, or any other of the anti-social outbreaks which 
from time to time have appeared in history, and have 
made contemporaries doubt whether the community could 
survive them. It does survive them in States with a 
capacity for continued life in them, and Great Britain is 
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one of those States. ‘The community is not deprived of 
its wish for justice, or its perception of its own interest, by 
the fact that a majority of its members are workmen, and 
it will put down unjust tyranny or exactions clearly un- 
“wise, just as it put down political tyranny and unjust 
methods of State taxation. 

We do not say for a moment that there may not be 
suffering and loss of capital in special places and special 
trades. As far as we can judge, the new unionists are 
led by unwise and fanatical persons, who think at least two 
unsound thoughts, that they can extort their own terms, 
whether such terms leave profit or not—i.e., that they can 
get more.hay out of a field than there is grass in it—and 
that Peter and Paul being all brethren, it is fair to kick 
Peter till Paul gives up his resistance. They are asking, 
in the maritime trades especially, too much for bad work, 
and they are calling out trades without a grievance, in 
order to apply pressure to the employers of trades with 
one. For instance, they call out a body of carters, say, 
in London, in order to punish mine-lessees in Stafford- 
shire. Clearly that cannot go on; but then, the way to 
resist it is, not to suspend the production of coal, and so 
injure everybody, but to fight or persuade the labourers 
in each case, until the general body, taught like all 
other bodies by visible examples, avoids impossible or 
unjust or too irritating demands. That is the old method 
of carrying on the contest, and, on the whole, it has 
hitherto succeeded. It involves, no doubt, great trouble, 
considerable sacrifices of money, and the endurance of an 
almost intolerable amount of worry; but then, that is 
what all great contests—the contest for political freedom, 
for example—have demanded. It is because such sacri- 
fices have been made that civil war has been avoided 
in England for so many generations. The expedient 
dismissed or postponed by the shipowners is, in truth, 
a resort to force, and is as objectionable as it would 
be to get rid of obstruction by a coup d état, or to get rid 
of crime by executing all persons of the criminal class. 
The “ radical” measure might succeed, but it might pro- 
duce evils worse than those it cured, and is, moreover, out- 
side those kindly limits within which it is the duty of wise 
men, as well as Christian men, to restrain their action. We 
have abstained from pressing that consideration, but 
though it is perfectly right to lay up any vessel which does 
not earn a profit, we doubt the right to order a general 
lock-out, even if it would kill strikes. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S ANATHEMA ON IRISH LAW 
AND GOVERNMENT. 


M* GLADSTONE certainly. succeeds in inflicting 
great pain on his opponents by his speeches on 
the Irish Question. But we doubt whether the kind of 
pain which he inflicts is exactly of the kind he would really 
choose to inflict. The pain we feel,—and it is very great, 
—is pain that when once he is on the war-path, he can so 
entirely forget the responsibility which attaches to a great 
Minister who has long been, under the Sovereign, the chief 
figure in the United Kingdom,—that he can apparently 
drive this absolutely from his mind the moment he has 
conceived it to be his duty, as no doubt he does deem it 
to be his duty, by every legitimate means, to expel the 
present Government from power. We have no quarrel 
with him on that account, though we regret the intensity 
and urgency of his conviction. We have no quarrel with 
him for his deep and evidently solemn belief that it is 
a constitutional duty to concede Home-rule to Ireland, 
though we differ from him toto celo. Both impressions are 
perfectly consistent with his character as a statesman, and 
widely as we differ from him, it is of course conceivable that 
we are in the wrong and that he is in the right. But what- 
ever may be the right opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
the present Government, whatever may be the right opinion 
as to the constitutional claim of Ireland to a Legislature of 
her own, it is surely beyond doubt that a statesman who has 
had for many consecutive years the whole responsibility of 
maintaining the law and supporting the government in 
Ireland, should not tell the Irish people that he holds the 
law under which they live to be thoroughly bad, and the 
administration which puts that law in force to be worse 
even than the law itself, since it contrives to make the law 
hateful, and, indeed, deserving of hate, in Ireland. Can 
Mr. Gladstone really plead that he would as soon have 
anarchy as the existing law administered by the existing 





Government ?—that he would as soon hay 

paralysis of the Irish Administration, as steadinent 
efficiency in carrying out the law as they understand er 
It is one of the gravest steps which the chief of Oppositi ' 
in such a country as ours can take, to: announce that he 
thinks the law incurably bad, and the administration 
the law something worse than hateful. It is true that 
Mr. Gladstone hesitated to say that the Irish pecple sheula 
disobey the law, but.‘he certainly hesitated still more to sa 
that they should obey it. His language was probably mor 
inveterate against both law and government than was feet 
before used by @ statesman in his position:— : 


«You know very well—I am not going to dilate upon ‘ 
at the present—you know very well that they persist in pet ae ; 
Ireland under a system of coercive law totally different from that 
we have on this side of the water, and a system to which 
the people of this country never would submit for a moment 
But that is not all,though it is much; for you cannot expect 
the Irish people ‘to be satisfied with anything less than bein 
governed on equal terms. Then how can you ask from these 
the conduct of submission, the confidence in the law, the 
confidence in the agents of the law, which happily prevails in this 
island? How can you ask that from them, when our action 
towards them is founded upon principles totally opposite to those 
which prevail in this country? But that is not all. I carry the 
charges’against them further; and I wish to be intelligible, ang 
I will say this,—the administration of the law is a great deal 
worse than'the law itself. The administration of the law is such 
that it causes the law to be hated by the Irish; yes, and causes 
such a state of things that the Irish ought to hate the law. [ 
will not say that even under these circumstances they ought to 
break the law. ‘No, I will not say that. If they have the smallest 
self-respect, the staallestdove of country, the smallest love for their 
wives and’ children, these laws, and above all the system under 
which they are administered, ought to be hateful in their sight ; 
and I go further, and say. this,—that the conduct of the adminis. 
trators of the law is in many respects such as to amount to a 
continual provocation to the breaches of the law, and to make it 
perfectly wonderful that these breaches of the law are not in 
Ireland infinitely more frequent than they are. Nor, gentlemen, 
shall I stop there. For the worst count of my indictment of the 
Government is this, that the Government itself is of all the 
greatest master andthe most perfect pattern of illegality.” 


That is language which amounts to saying that the Irish 
are at least perfectly excusable for breaking. the law, 
though Mr. Gladstone deliberately stops short of saying 
that they ought to break it. No one can pretend for a 
moment that Mr. Gladstone condemned those who do 
deliberately break the law as it is administered by the 
present Government. Any Fenian who might have been 
listening to him, must have carried away the notion that 
an Irishman who does deliberately break the law as it is 
at present administered, is a great deal more to be respected 
than an Irishman who not only does not break it, but fails 
to see anything hateful in it, and submits to it with hearty 
good-will. 

Now, when we hear such language as this used bya 
great ex-Minister who has for full ten years been respon- 
sible for the government of the United Kingdom, and 
who has for more than four of those years administered a 
much severer law in Ireland than the law which the 
present Government administer, and administered it in 
precisely the same if-not a still more drastic fashion, we 
do not scruple to say that we are filled with apprehension 
and dismay. Has Mr. Gladstone so little sense of the 
continuity of Governments, of the joint responsibility 
of successive Administrations for preserving peace and 
order in the country which they rule, that he can 
deliberately wish to undermine the authority of Govern- 
ment, as Government, not merely by the usual means of 
getting the electors to withdraw their confidence from it 
at the polls, but by using language the obvious tendency 
of which is te promote a spirit of defiance to the law 
while it is law, and of positive detestation for those 
who administer it? Yet this appears to be his earnest 
wish, even though the only difference between that 
law and that administration which he thus does his 
best to undermine, and the law and the administration 
which he himself upheld five years and a half ago, 
is that the law is much milder now than it was then, 
while the Administration acts on exactly the same prin- 
ciples, and finds itself committed to exactly the same kinds 
of struggles and collisions with the Irish people, to which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was committed. Mr. 
Gladstone knows perfectly well that the events of Mitchels- 
town and Tipperary, which he harps on with so much 
tenacity, were exactly paralleled under his own Govern- 
ment; that if three men were killed in one of these 
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cia detiedia killed und imilar ci 

women were ki under very similar circum- 
prec sbt his own Government; that if the present 
Government have granted no Commission of Inquiry 
in the one case, his Government never thought of 
such a Commission of Inquiry in the other case. It is 
true, of course, that after the Belfast riots in 1886, which 
were on a much greater scale, a Commission of Inquiry 
was, after great delay, appointed at the last moment. 
Then, however, Mr. Gladstone had adopted Home-rule, and 
the principles of his Irish government had been necessarily 
changed. We are now speaking of the principles of his 
administration before he passed over to the Parnellites, 
and not afterwards. And what we say without fear 
of being contradicted is this, that a very much severer 
law was administered less than six years ago by Mr. 
Gladstone on precisely the same principles as those on 
which the present milder law is administered in Ireland, 
and that if at that time the leader of the Opposition had 
declared the law bad and the administration so much 
worse that all Irishmen ought to regard it as hateful and 
provocative of resistance,—all Irishmen, that is, who have 
“the smallest love of country, wives and children,”—he 
would himself have been dismayed and more than in- 
dignant, and have recognised that the great difficulty 
of his task in governing Ireland had been rendered 
tenfold more difficult in a single instant. Have we, 
then, come to this, that a Conservative Government 
is to be denounced in terms that render its hold of 
Treland as difficult as an ex-Prime Minister can make 
it by any denunciations of his, for being six years or 
so behind the Liberal Government in its principles, or 
not even quite so much as that, since the law that the 
Conservatives are administering is in various respects far 
milder and less exceptional than the law which the Liberal 
Government of six years ago administered with the general 
concurrence of the whole country? Is it to be understood 
that if the party of resistance to change is in its policy 
nearly six years behind the party which advocates change, 
the former deserves to be reviled by responsible statesmen 
in terms which, if Irishmen were as inflammable now as 
they were under Mr. Gladstone’s rule (which fortunately 
they are not), would make the government of Ireland all 
but impossible ? 

And that reminds us that Mr. Gladstone assumes as 
absolutely certain that the improvement in Ireland is due, 
not to the firm enforcement of a very mild Crimes Act 
which dispenses with trial by jury for a certain class of 
offences that in England would be so tried, but to the 
fact that a great English party has identified itself with 
the Parnellite cause. There cannot be a less reasonable 
assumption. What are the facts? The facts are, that 
under the severe Crimes Act of 1882 the state of Ireland 
rapidly improved ; that it was not till 1885, when the Act 
was about to expire, that Ireland began to fall back; that 
it was known as early as the December of that year that 
Mr. Gladstone had declared for Home-rule; that in 
January, 1886, it was not only known that he had declared 
for Home-rule, but that he was at the head of a Ministry 
pledged to introduce Home-rule in Ireland if Parliament 
would consent, but that none the less, throughout that 
year in Ireland, Ireland did not improve; the boycotting 
became more cruel and more general, and the state 
of Ireland became materially worse than when the Coercion 
Act of 1882 expired in 1885. It was not Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration for Home-rule, but the renewal of certain parts 
of that Act in the much milder Act of 1887,—against which 
Mr. Gladstone struggled with all his might,—that first set 
in motion the improvement admitted by Mr. Gladstone, 
and which he refers to the announcement of the Liberal 
Party, made a year and a half sooner, that they advocated 
the Home-rule policy. That declaration rather increased 
than diminished the terrorism in Ireland. It was not 
till the new Coercion Act, as he calls it,—in reality, a 
mere selection from his own Act of those provisions 
which secure the punishment of tyranny and terrorism 
by mild penalties without rendering them inoperative 
by insisting on trying them before a jury which will not 
convict, because it fears the terrorists more than it fears 
the law,—had been passed in the summer of 1887, that 
Ireland gradually returned to the tranquillity of 1885. 
We do not ourselves think it at all doubtful that, if Mr. 
Gladstone could return to power this year, and were to 
repeal the Crimes Act of 1887 before the close of it, we 
should have a winter of far greater terrorism and crime 





in Ireland than any of the last three. That, however, is 2 
matter on which, of course, Mr. Gladstone does not agree 
with us, and is entitled to his own sanguine opinion. But 
he is not entitled to assume what is dead against all the 
evidence that we possess, that the great improvement in 
Ireland, which did not begin till after the Crimes Act 
was passed in the middle of 1887, was due to an event 
which occurred a year and a half sooner, and which pro- 
duced absolutely no pacifying effect in Ireland atall. The 
truth is, that so long as terrorism went unpunished, 
terrorism was widespread, and that so soon as it was 
steadily punished, it collapsed. 

We are very far from denying, what Mr. Gladstone 
insists on with so much passion, that the Irish Executive 
is often ill-judged and provocative. It was so,—it was, 
we believe, still more so,—under his own government. It 
is so now. It will be so as long as the Parnellite Party 
organises bodies whose attitude leads Irish bullies and 
vagabonds to believe that they will be sympathised with 
and protected in resisting the power of the law, and in 
maltreating those who appeal to the protection of the law, 
whenever they can do so. We have no doubt that the 
subordinate officials of the Castle are often injudicious, 
and inspire some of their leading constables with injudicious 
zeal. We regret this as deeply as Mr. Gladstone can do, 
and are as eager to reform it. But we see no hope of 
reform in the direction of breaking up the unity of the 
United Kingdom, and introducing a system under which 
the leading administrators of justice and order in Ireland 
would be the very men who have diffused terror through- 
out the land, and have led the loyal minority a life of panic 
and persecution, of suffering and dread. 





THE HONOURS TO MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 
H apere is one trade left in the world, it appears, in 
which the “hands” are not jealous of the brain 


| which guides them, and that is the soldier’s. The German 


Emperor wishes that October 26th, Count von Moltke’s 
ninetieth birthday, should be a school holiday throughout 
the Empire ; and it is believed that the people of Germany 
intend to improve upon this advice. They have all been 
soldiers, they know what generalship means, and they are 
desirous of making the day the occasion of a festival such 
as even their country has hardly seen in this generation. 
Every town and village in the land will exert itself to do 
some honour to the old Marshal, who will become for the 
hour the central figure of the whole German people, the 
man who attracts all eyes, to whom all thoughts are directed, 
and for whom all good wishes are expressed. That is a most 
notable honour to be paid by a great nation to any subject, 
and we wish our readers to note with care the reason why 
it is paid. Count Helmuth von Moltke is not a King, not 
a statesman, and not a popular hero in any sense of the 
word. He is probably not a Liberal, certainly not a 
democrat; he is not “ magnetic,” or personally attractive ; 
and he has never made the smallest attempt to attract to 
himself the popular regard. He has none of the showy 
qualities which attract the admiration of great masses, 
and his gift of speech, which is considerable when he 
chooses to break through his rule of stately taciturnity, 
has always been used to induce the people to bear 
with patience increasing military burdens, in order to be 
ready for a war which does not come, but which he tells 
them will be long. Finally, the Germans are expecting 
nothing from the Marshal, not even help in a new war ; for 
even if it came to-morrow, he could not take the field, and 
he has already surrendered, on the ground of his vast age, 
his ancient place in military councils. The German nation 
recognise in him only the great artist in war who, in a 
supreme struggle, secured to them victory, the mind 
without whose aid all their hands might have been of 
none effect. That recognition is a thing to be con- 
sidered with some care, for it is quite spontaneous, 
and priméd facie it would appear to be a little in 
excess of reason. If there are any workmen in the 
world who can justly say that they do all the work 
and do not reap the credit or the profit, it is the 
soldiers of a modern conscript army. They, as soldiers, 
bear all the fatigues of war; they, as taxpayers, pro- 
vide all its material; and they furnish all its victims; 
yet when the war is over, they are individually forgotten. 
They receive no reward, and they obtain no glory. The 
General absorbs all fame, even from subsequent historians, 
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who may mention, but rarely praise, the bravery, the en- 
durance, or the patient patriotism of the mass of common 
soldiers, who nevertheless could, if they pleased, take to 
themselves everything. According to the ideas of our day, 
that is an egregiously unfair distribution of rewards; 
and yet it is one in which, from the days of the Tenth 
Legion, and probably from those of the Army of Sesostris, 
soldiers have invariably concurred. We cannot recall one 
instance in which soldiers have grudged to their successful 
General anything he may have acquired; while there are, 
we believe, many in which they have remonstrated with 
him for sharing too freely in their danger of instant death. 
It is the most perfect example of self-suppression by masses 
of men, and the reason of it is as perfectly patent. The 
soldiers, once on the field, are face to face with the realities 
of things, and know that all the chatter about the equality 
of mankind, or the superiority of the workmen to the 
man who guides them, is but empty breath. Their lives, 
and the fruit of their lives’ risk, depend upon the intel- 
lectual force of their leader ; and if he will but exert it on 
their behalf, they will give him glory, honour, or, if he 
wants it, wealth, without stinting, in return. Napoleon 
was said to be worth 40,000 men on the field, and 40,000 
men cost, on the Continent, at least a million a year. The 
soldiers know that without the General, and the some- 
thing in his mind, be it transcendent ability in his art, 
as in the Marshal’s case, or “a zigzag lightning in 
his brain,” as in the case of a few conquerors, they are 
powerless or worse, a mere mob, “food for the cannon,” 
a huge body already dead. Talk to them about their 
General’s rank or pay or glory, or even luxury, when a 
thought of his may give them the rapture of victory, or 
save ten thousand of their lives,—they at least have 
never, since war began, started that discussion. Soldiers 
are the best organised of the trades, yet alone among the 
trades.they never grudge to mental power the uttermost 
price it claims. The facts come home to them too closely 
for them to be blinded with trade rhetoric. 

It will all pass away with improving civilisation? We 
greatly doubt it. We see no substitute for war, either as 
a defence, as an instrument of ambition, or as a means 
of securing the rights of nations; and not believing 
that human beings will cease to be apprehensive, or 
covetous, or intent on preserving their own, we do not 
believe that war will be extinguished within any time on 
which it is worth while for sensible men to speculate. And 
if war continues, so will the honour paid to the successful 
‘General. His may not be the greatest mind among con- 
‘temporary minds, or his self-sacrifice equal to that of a 
‘thousand others, or his character stand higher than that of 

: his endless rivals for the favour of the community ; but it is 
he who will obtain that favour, and for a solid reason. He 
has deserved it most,—that is, he has done for the people, 
who bestow honour, the greatest appreciable service. We 
are of those who believe in thought, and hold that 
the thinker, or the discoverer, or sometimes even the 
mechanician—witness the invention of printing—may do 
more for mankind at large than the greatest soldier; but 
for his own country and his own immediate time, the 
soldier has done most. He has preserved the freedom, 

-or the power for good, or the self-respect, without 
which all other gains would have been valueless. With- 
out Marshal von Moltke, there would have been no 
Germany, only a crowd of defeated, apprehensive, and 
powerless Germans, trembling because some soldier 
in Paris thought they were getting too independent 
again. We speak of the wonderful inventions of the 
first half of this century,—the steamship, and the railway, 
and the power-loom ; but what would they all have been 
«worth to ws if Nelson had not made invasion impossible, 
‘or Wellington had not broken up the power which for- 
bade any European peace? We think Wellington over- 
rewarded, say, in comparison with Wheatstone ; but 
failing Wellington, what could Wheatstone have done 
‘for the English people? Or take a better illustra- 
tion. The Americans, in their gratitude for General 
-Grant’s success, raised him to be their head for eight 
‘years, a position for which he turned out to be in many 
ways singularly unfitted. That was foolish, it may be 
alleged ; but it was done by the people in payment for a 
service absolutely incomparable. But for General Grant 


and his genius for that particular form of war, a war 
demanding endless sacrifice of life to secure victory, the 
American Union must either have ceased to exist, or 


a 
have lost half her provinces; or to live, and live un 
mutilated, must have accepted life as a State devoted 
as her first end to the perpetuation of human slayg 
in its most aggressive form. It is folly to say that 
the citizen-soldiers did all the work, and deserved all the 
credit of doing it. They had failed to do the work, and it 
would never have been done, but that a General appeareg 
who could make of those soldiers something more than 
they were, and teach them to risk or waste their lives 
wisely, for their special end. General Grant was nothing 
as compared with Mr. Lincoln; but without Generaj 
Grant, what would Mr. Lincoln’s high qualities have been 
worth to his country in the end? The American people 
were right in honouring General Grant as they did, or jf 
they were wrong, they were wrong from an instinctive 
sense of the proportion of services which, we contend 
will be felt to the end of time. Have our readers ever 
thought out what a successful invasion of Great Britain 
would mean ? 

But then, say the more extreme advocates of peace, 
even if we acknowledge Count von Moltke’s services, or 
General Grant’s, or the Duke of Wellington’s, such 
special honours must be unwise, because they tend to 
make soldiering attractive, and therefore to promote war, 
That is a solid argument, if it is true; but then, is it 
true? We hold it to be entirely false. There has hardly 
been a war in modern times waged because soldiering is 
attractive ; and the only difference made to any country by 
the existence of a great General is that he makes successful 
war instead of unsuccessful. Wellington did not make the 
war with Napoleon, or General Grant the war with the 
South, or General von Moltke the war with France, which, 
if made by a German at all—an assertion we disbelieve, 
as the situation must have produced war—was made by 
Prince Bismarck, that is, by a soldier only in name. It 
may not have been better for the world that Germany 
should win; but surely, if war was to be, the benefit to 
Germany of winning it was absolutely incalculable. 
She would have been otherwise overrun by 400,000 
French soldiers utterly out of sympathy with the con. 
quered, and possessed during the time of occupation 
of irresponsible powers. Of course, if there were no 
soldiers, there would be no soldiering ; but the perpetual 
assumption that therefore there would be no wars, rests 
upon no foundation at all. When the great American 
War broke out, there were practically in the United States 
no soldiers ; yet the war cost a million of lives. No war 
is so terrible or so unending as that of one population with 
another, both without regular armies or trained leaders of 
high skill. If we can remove the causes of war, well and 
good, though they seem to us to lurk in the hearts of men, 
and to be irremovable ; but if war is to be, surely to fight 
it through trained men, with leaders who know how to 
make it rapid, is the best mitigation of the great calamity. 
That, at all events, is the verdict of the German 
people about their silent, uusympathetic, slightly cynical 
“thunderbolt of war,” and the German people have all 
known by a tremendous experience what war actually 
means. 





EUROPEAN THUGGEE. 


UT for an accidental advantage, the citizens of New 

Orleans would find the suppression of the Sicilian 
Secret Society which has just murdered their Chief of 
Police, an exceedingly difficult task. The suspects, as it 
happens, are all Italians, and as Italians can be distin- 
guished both from the Americans and the Negroes, who 
make up the bulk of the population of Louisiana, it may 
be possible to terrify the members of the Mafia into a sub- 
mission more or less real. They may be threatened with 
expulsion, or even extermination, and in presence of either 
of those dangers may give way, the more readily because 
they are conscious that Italians, owing to their willing- 
ness to take low wages, are disliked by the whole com- 
munity. To crush a Secret Society which employs 
murder as its usual “sanction,” however, by ordinary 
process of law, is a task which has baffled very strong 
Governments, and Governments, too, not particularly 
scrupulous about the means it may be necessary to 
—- The Society, or rather group of Societies, in 
Italy usually called that of the Carbonari, never was 
crushed, but rather must be held to have conquered its 
opponents, though it was assailed by five or six local 





Governments, by the resolute and persevering statesmen 
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of agents in every parish who understoo e 
oar apg = the actions at the majority of their flocks. 
The Russian Secret Police, though a most released from 
the fetters of law, and supported by irresistible physical 
force, has failed to break up the Nihilist organisation, 
though its members are probably few in number, 
and are looked upon without sympathy, or, indeed, 
toleration, by the mass of the population around them. 
The terrible Chinese Government, which, acting on its 
theory that it is semi-divine, and may exercise | the 
old paternal authority to the full, does not hesitate 
to exterminate its foes, has been practically beaten by 
the Triad, though that immense Association is known 
to intend the downfall of the Tartar dynasty. The 
Government of Singapore never ceases to dread the action 
of the Chinese Secret Society there, and but for its ulti- 
mate power of controlling the city from the water, would 
find its members hopelessly unmanageable. One formidable 
Secret Society is believed to survive in France, though it 
is seldom active ; the Camorra flourishes in Naples, though 
it is not popular, its method of taxing receipts constantly 
irritating not only tradesmen but wage-earners; and the 
authorities in Sicily despair of crushing the Mafia, which 
interferes with almost every act of daily life among the 
well-to-do. A “strong” Prefect, belonging to the house 
of the Medici, shortly after the annexation thought he 
had crushed the Mafia, and, at the risk of his life, did for 
a time compel its members to “lie low ;” but it revived 
on his departure, and at the present moment is reported 
often to show itself more powerful than the authorities, 
so that proprietors of importance pay it regular black-mail. 
Its central idea is clearly that the rich shall give largely 
to the poor; but it constantly interferes in family affairs, 
and is even accused of hiring out assassins. Lastly, 
the British Government has rather suspended than crushed 
the Irish Secret Societies, though these have to contend 
with the disadvantage that the Church to which 
most of their members belong is sincerely: anxious that 
they should cease to exist. Such Societies perish con- 
stantly; but they perish from within, the truth being that 
no law, as usually administered in Europe or America, is 
strong enough to deal with them, or could by ordinary 
methods be made strong enough. All such laws depend 
on the possibility of procuring evidence, and as every 
witness 1s considered a traitor to the Society assailed, and 
sentenced to death, evidence is nearly unprocurable. It is 
not quite unprocurable, or legislators might despair, such 
Societies sometimes rousing a curious hatred or fear in 
agents of the police, who risk everything, terrible injury to 
their own consciences included, in order to obtain informa- 
tion. Mr. Lecky, in his recent volumes, gives one remarkable 
instance of this, in which the spy who betrayed the United 
Irishmen through a long series of years, was a man who, 
it is clear, might under other circumstances have been 
recognised as a most able statesman. As a rule, however, 
the members dread their own law more than the law of 
the land, and the Society, so far as its endurance is con- 
cerned, triumphs over the agents of the Government. 
The Americans, according to the telegrams, are securing 
evidence, or promises of evidence, by arrests; but the 
summons to Messrs. Pinkerton, the chiefs of an immense 
private detective service, shows that the local police already 
fear that they may be baffled, and we shall hear soon that 
important witnesses have disappeared or retracted their 
first statements. The Americans are very persevering, 
and when fairly roused have ways of their own of putting 
down dangerous organisations; but they will find, we sus- 
pect, that suppressing the Mafia is as difficult a task as 
they have yet undertaken. As long as the police act legally, 
the jury must give a vote, and juries can be terrorised as 
well as bribed. 


There is, of course, one grand exception to the general 
failure of Governments in this work. The Government of 
India did succeed in putting down the Thugs under 
circumstances which made success at first sight hopeless. 
To crush a secret society of murderers scattered throughout 
a continent, indistinguishable by outward signs, amidst a 
population of 250,000,000, and bound together by an 
antique creed, seemed impossible, and was, we believe, 
pronounced to be impossible by most experienced native 
statesmen. The feat was accomplished, nevertheless, and 
the success has been justly regarded as one of the most 
definite triumphs of civilisation over barbarism ; but the 


of Austria, 





Indian Government had some remarkable and little- 
noticed advantages, besides the despotic power which 
enabled it to decree that merely to be a Thug should be a 
capital offence. In the first place, its own chief agents 
could not be terrorised. They were exempt, by an im- 
mutable law existing within the consciences of the Thugs 
themselves, from any danger of assassination. A Thug, in 
his own mind, offers his victim to Bhowani, and as the 
white man is “mlecha,” an impure barbarian, he can 
never be an acceptable sacrifice. The Thuggee officers 
were, therefore, never threatened, never embittered, never 
under any temptation to precipitate action. They could 
wait for years, if needful, and in some cases they 
did wait with immovable patience for years, till the 
requisite evidence had been obtained. In the second 
place, no witness could be terrorised, for no witness 
ever again joined the ranks of the community. He 
was a Thug, and it was as a confessed Thug that he 
related his history, and so gave the testimony which, 
when supported by other evidence, often from corners 
of India separated by hundreds of miles, implicated 
his comrades, and when he had given it he disappeared, 
to be employed for the rest of his life as a tent-maker, 
under a mild but unending sentence of detention. And, in 
the third place, no Thug ever told a lie about Thuggee. 
We have read reams of detailed reports on Thuggee 
without ever becoming sure of the cause of this strangely 
exceptional peculiarity ; but we believe it to have been this. 
Thuggee was too important to the Thug’s mind to be lied 
about, too absorbing and overmastering a preoccupation. 
It was noticed from the first that a Thug never forgot or 
misdescribed any incident of his career, however minute ; 
that if he declared the tree nearest to his victim to have 
been a tamarind, or indicated the precise direction of a 
shadow on the ground, other witnesses in distant provinces, 
and after long intervals of time, would name the tree aright, 
and give accurately the lie of the shadow on the ground. 
The crime and its incidents graved itself into the Thugs’ 
minds with an enduring force which rendered any mis- 
representation of it in their narratives nearly impossible, 
or impossible except under temptations as to release or 
escape which they did not believe to exist. At all events, 
the fact is undoubted that professional Thugs did not lie, 
but calmly, almost stolidly, went on narrating horrors 
exactly as they had occurred. No European Govern- 
ment, when fighting a Secret Society, has, or can have, 
the first or the third advantage, and it is doubtful if 
even the second could be obtained, European convicts 
neither giving up hope nor accepting destiny with the 
resigned patience of Asiatics. They would hope to be 
liberated some day, and would therefore dread the venge- 
ance of their Societies. The Thuggee system is the wisest 
as well as the most merciful ever devised ; but it is very 
doubtful if it would work in Europe, where the criminals 
who would or could tell the unvarnished truth, are just 
the men who would endeavour to save particular associates, 
and where, besides, the dread of sudden and violent death 
is the most operative of all terrors, which is not the 
case in Asia. No other scheme, of the scores tried in 
different States, and especially in Italy, seems to succeed ; 
and the hope of stamping out Secret Societies must, 
we fear, rest upon other influences than the dread of an 
authority which is in practice weaker than the authority 
of the Society itself. Pressure, of course, cannot be relaxed 
for one moment, for the first duty of Governments is to 
put down crime, and especially crime which affronts the 
general conscience ; but the Societies, if they die finally— 
by no means a certainty—will die, we suspect, either through 
a general softening of manners, such as has put down most 
crimes of revenge, or the extinction of sufficiently powerful 
motives. There is only one great Society whose avowed 
motive is to obtain money, and we suspect, if we knew the 
whole truth, we should find that even in Sicily other and 
stronger motives are at work. The limit of caste-hatred 
is wider than a population not much embittered by envy, 
and with no memory of traditional oppression, is apt to 
suspect. 





BULGARIAN POLITICS. 
a | gee wants nothing more from Russia, neither 
her honey, nor her sting,” was not a grateful 
speech from the Premier of that country to the repre- 
sentative of the nation that had liberated it; still, in those 
words and in the subsequent career of the speaker, M. 
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Zancoff, as a Russian partisan and agitator, may be seen 
the whole history of Bulgarian political life from the date 
of its emancipation until to-day. M. Zancoff, in power 
some years ago, could afford to display his fear and 
distrust of Russian influence; M. Zancoff, in opposition, 
relied on Russian influence for his reinstatement ; and M. 
Zancoff, if reinstated, would have assuredly thrown over 
his allies and defied Russian influence once more. “ Bul- 
garia for the Bulgarians, and ourselves in office,” is the 
one political creed of all the political parties in the Prin- 
cipality, whether they are followers of M. Stambouloff, M. 
Zancoff, or M. Radoslavoff, whether they call themselves 
Russophil or Russophobe; but as they hold the second 
clause of that creed nearer at heart than the first, they are 
willing enough, when out of office, to leave the first in 
abeyance, and make use of Russian money and intrigue in 
order to turn out their opponents. The political programme 
is the same in office for all parties,—no foreign interference, 
neither Russian nor Austrian, extreme caution in dealing 
with the question of the Turkish provinces that are still 
held in bondage, and a determination to let no foreign 
Government or Company make any financial profit out of 
Bulgaria. Out of office, the same party would clamour for 
the emancipation of Macedonia, or urge Russia’s claims to 
gratitude. The latter of these cries is raised, not in 
response to any feeling that exists in the country, but 
simply to profit by the machinery which Russia is ever 
ready to put at the disposal of those who offer to fight her 
battles. Whether there does still linger any sentimental 
feeling of gratitude among the common people towards 
the Czar and the country that liberated them, is very 
doubtful ; while there is no doubt of the strong feeling of 
jealousy and distrust harboured by the upper class of 
Bulgarians with regard to the interference of Russia in 
their affairs,—a feeling that does not in the least prevent 
the rusé Bulgar from making use of Russian intrigue in 
order to prosecute his own ends. 

Truly, the relations between Russia and the country 
that she liberated at such a cost to herself, have been of the 
strangest kind. The special correspondent of the Times 
at Sofia has, in his recent letters to that paper, thrown a 
curious light upon the past history and the present nature 
of Russia’s dealings with Bulgaria; and his account of 
the situation to-day, as coming from one who is pre- 
sumably unprejudiced, and who evidently speaks from a 
considerable experience of both countries, is probably the 
most trustworthy and reliable that we are likely to receive. 
In his opinion, the actual feeling of the more educated 
class of Bulgarians towards their liberators is that of 
general hostility, though for party purposes it suits them 
to fall into two groups, of which one affects hatred to 
Russia, and the other professes affection and gratitude ; 
while among the uneducated masses and peasantry, the 
old feeling of almost religious veneration has died away, 
leaving them, not hostile, but simply indifferent. And the 
cause of this attitude he traces, first, to the general dis- 
illusionment on both sides during the Russian occupation ; 
secondly, to the financial schemes that the Russians tried 
to force upon the country ; and thirdly, to their interference 
with Bulgarian party politics. Possibly the irksome position 
of debtor and creditor may also be counted as an unacknow- 
ledged cause of the estrangement between the two countries. 
Russia can hardly be supposed to have undertaken the 
liberation of Bulgaria for nothing, and if, as the Zimes’ 
correspondent suggests, and as the proposed Treaty of San 
Stefano confessed frankly enough, her object was to 
facilitate as far as possible a future advance on Con- 
stantinople, the debt that is owed to her is very far from 
payment. The Bulgaria that she freed, and that has 
grown strong and independent in spite of her, will 
prove a more insurmountable barrier between Russia and 
the Mediterranean than any that existed before. But in 
speaking of Russia in relation to Bulgaria, it is well to 
remember that there are three very different Russias with 
which the Bulgarian people have been brought into con- 
nection. There is the official Russia of the Czar and his 
Ministers, to whom they owe their freedom, their Army, 
and the unwelcome interference of Russian diplomatic 
agents. There is the Pan-Slav Russia, whose head- 
quarters are at Moscow, that was once headed by the famous 
M. Katkoff, the Russia of Pan-Slav Committees, of 
revolutionary agitations, of visionary projects, that keeps 
alive the incessant intrigues in Macedonia. And there is 
commercial Russia, though it does not deserve that name, 





as represented by a disreputable band of needy adven 
turers who descended upon the country from the very a 
of its emancipation, and whose shameless and baréfacey 
attempts to exploiter its resources to their own advan, 
have done more to discredit their own country and alienate 
Bulgarian sympathies than all the blunders of the Russian 
Government. With the first of these Russias the Bul. 
garian Government would willingly come to a good under. 
standing, but the terms offered are too humiliating, and 
threaten their independence too seriously, to permit them 
to do so; the result being that the Opposition—who, if jn 
office, would no more accept those terms than the Govern. 
ment they succeeded—are free to coquet with Russian 
emissaries, in the hope of rendering the position untenable, 
With the second, the Bulgarians are willing enough 
to show their sympathy, and even to co-operate, as 
long as their own selfish interests are not imperilled 
for the sake of their less fortunate neighbours. With the 
third, Bulgaria will have no dealings whatever ; obstinate] 
and doggedly it has renounced these gentlemen and aj] 
their works, their banks, their railways, and their schemes 
to put money into their own pockets. Unfortunately, the 
accredited Russian agents in Bulgaria have thought it to 
be their duty, and perhaps found it to be to their profit, 
to foster these financial projects by their patronage and 
protection, without success, and with the result of stirring 
up a genuine indignation and resentment among the 
Bulgarians. The Bulgarian is wonderfully quick-sighted 
when his pocket is concerned, and more deeply moved to 
anger by an attack upon it than by any other cause. Had 
Russia continued to be represented in the young Princi- 
pality by such men as Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, or General 
Ehrenroth, the great and legitimate influence which she 
had acquired there might never have been impaired ; but, 
unluckily, her prestige has suffered grievously in the hands 
of her late representatives. Moreover, some kind of 
fatality has attended her interference in the country, 
and identified her always with the losing, discredited, 
or unpopular side; she gave her countenance, most un. 
willingly it must be confessed, to Prince Alexander’s coup 
d’état in 1882, incurring the wrath of the popular leaders, 
and being thrown over by the astute young Prince, who 
subsequently made common cause with his opponents; she 
quarrelled with that Prince at the moment of his greatest 
popularity ; the union with Eastern Roumelia was effected 
against her opposition ; she withdrew all her officers from 
the Bulgarian Army on the eve of the Servian War, and 
Bulgaria had to fight and conquer without her help; and 
then, after allowing her interests to be mixed up in the 
disgraceful plots of kidnapping and mutiny, she has steadily 
refused ever since to recognise a Government which appears 
to be in full accordance with the wishes of the people, and 
has ta!-cn no steps to prevent her unavowed agents from 
harassing it with their intrigues and machinations. After 
all, her popularity or unpopularity matters but little; one 
thing is certain, that Bulgaria would welcome her friend- 
ship with open arms on any terms that did not upset the 
party in power, or really endanger the future independence 
of the country. 

But Bulgarian politics do not hinge so much on their 
relations with the Power that liberated them as on the 
struggle for life among the politicians themselves. The 
loaves and fishes of office mean simply the daily bread 
of the educated class of Bulgarians. As the Times’ 
correspondent justly points out, there is hardly any career 
open to the educated man save that of the Government 
service; and as the Government offices are chiefly filled 
with the adherents of the party in power, a long exclusion 
from power means actual privation and want for some 
of the supporters of the statesmen who are shut out. 
The present master of the country, M. Stambouloff, 
and his friends have occupied the Government for a very 
considerable time. His opponents, the Zankovists, who 
advocate submission to Russian wishes, and the Rado- 
slavists, who appear to play the part of Adullamites 
between the two parties, declare that M. Stambouloff is a 
tyrannical despot, who is ruling the country unconstitu- 
tionally and against the real will of the people. The 
ostensible head of the country, Prince Ferdinand, is a 
lay-figure at present in the possession of M. Stambouloff. 
The latter, of course, protests that he is defending the in- 
dependence of the country against those who favour the 
insidious designs of Russia to reduce Bulgaria to a state of 
subservient vassalage. The quarrel is a pretty one, but its 
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‘tterness lies in the struggle for office between the lead- 
ro politicians and their adherents, and the party cries that 
are raised have no other meaning. Whether or not M. Stam- 
pouloff’s methods are strictly constitutional, is too nice a 

uestion to decide; at least, his Government has been singu- 
larly successful in keeping the country quiet under the most 
trying circumstances, and in greatly increasing, not only 
its prosperity, but also its strength and solidarity. Whether 
he remains in power with or against the will of the country 
at large, M. Stambouloff has given us no opportunity to 
judge. It is true that the general elections have only just 
taken place, that his adherents have been returned almost 
everywhere, and that the Opposition will be represented in 
the Chambers by less than one in ten Members ; but that is 
hardly a true test of the feeling of thecountry. Indeed, it is 
astonishing that so adroit and far-seeing a politician as M. 
Stambouloff should have committed so grave an imprudence. 
A majority of two-thirds, or, if he liked, of three-quarters, 
would have been ample for all working purposes, and would 
at least have saved appearances. As it is, he has given the 
Opposition a more real cause for complaint than any they 
possessed before, and, what is more grave, he has deprived 
them of a legitimate vent through which to air it. Ina 
word, he is sitting upon the safety-valve of the political 
machine, and we doubt whether that engine is sufficiently 
strong and seasoned to stand the pressure. 








THE EDUCATING POWER OF BOOKS. 

N opening the new public library given by Mr. Livesey to 
I the parish of Camberwell last Saturday, Sir E. Clarke 
took occasion to enlarge on the educating power of books, and 
especially of books of fiction ; these he seemed to regard as in 
many respects fuller of educating force than almost any other 
classof books. As to that, we should be disposed to agree with 
the Solicitor-General, oniy adding that the same class of books, 
—fictions,—include many of the worst as well as many of the 
best of educational influences. Books have some great 
advantages for the education of men, as compared with actual 
life, but also some great disadvantages. For books are apt to 
select the interesting parts of life and to deal only with them, 
while life necessarily contains something like three-quarters, 

not to say nine-tenths, of what is not specially interesting. 
Surely only from one-quarter to one tenth-part of life would be 
thought specially interesting by any one who had not a very 
keen delight in mere living, however dry may be the function 
which falls to his lot. And it seems to us that this power, on 
which literature depends, of selecting only the most interesting 
parts of life, and of neglecting the rest, constitutes the special 
advantage and the special danger of the education which books 
give. We should call those books powerful for good which 
succeed in eliciting and strengthening the noblest and most 
vivid elements of man’s life in their readers, in increasing the 
range of their true experience, and so making them altogether 
stronger and truer men,—while those books are powerful for 
evil which succeed in disguising men from themselves and 
from each other, in making them believe themselves and others 
to be what they are not, in misleading their expectations, 
disturbing their judgments, filling them with false hopes, 
paralysing discontents, and bewildering dreams of what they 
may fairly look for at the hands of destiny. It is just because 
fiction discharges both these functions so effectively,—namely, 

that of eliciting all that is noblest and strongest in man, and als 
impressing on us all that is most enervating and illusory, that 
we may regard it as at once the most potent of elevating and 
of debasing influences. Sometimes it stimulates powerfully all 
the highest and worthiest interests of man, without in any 
way concealing the hardness and severity of the discipline of 
life—and then it does almost pure good. Sometimes, on the 
contrary, it stimulates nothing but false sentiment, the love of 
pleasure and of unhealthy excitement,—and then it does almost 
pureharm. Books have the great disadvantage compared with 
life, that they can hardly by any possibility represent any- 
thing but the keener interests of life, or else they would not 
be read ; while life itself should be, and is, full of duties which 
are not specially interesting, and which yet need faithful and 
sedulous care. Still, some books which concern themselves 
with the keener interests of life do not diminish, but rather 
increase the zest with which humdrum duties are discharged ; 
while others manage to deprave the taste, to irritate the vanity, 
to exaggerate the egotism, and to vitiate the curiosity of their 








readers. The former class of fictions are educational in the 
best, and the latter are educational in the worst sense which 
can be attached to the word, for the former disclose and 
strengthen what is truest in man, and the latter disguise what 
is true and stimulate what is most peevish and insatiable. 

Luther used to say that the words of the Bible, and especially 
the words of our Lord, were not dead words, but had hands and 
feet by which they could, as it were, take a strong grasp of 
the human heart, and make their own progress there. And it 
is a very remarkable thing that this applies not simply to the 
words in which Christ spoke, for a very small proportion of man- 
kind have in all probability ever heard the words in which he 
spoke,—even though the theory of those who maintain that he 
spoke in Greek were to be credited,—but to most of the greater 
translations, as, for instance, to the Vulgate, to Luther’s own 
German, to the language of King James’s translators, and 
probably to many others; and to no parts of Christ’s sayings 
does it apply so much as to his parables and allegories, to 
his story of the prodigal son and the jealous elder brother, 
to the story of the good Samaritan, of the ten talents 
and the ten virgins, to his language about the Good Shep- 
herd and the hireling, the true Vine, the woman after her 
travail who “remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that 
a man is born into the world,”—and, in a word, to all those 
imaginative elements in Christ’s speech which fastened most 
vividly on the imagination of his hearers. This illustrates 
exactly what the vivifying element in fiction is. It is not the 
mere story, but the impulse which is given to the inward life of 
man to pursue the thoughts and foster the emotions excited 
in his mind by the story, and that, too, in a direction which 
will make more of him than he was before. All good fiction 
manages to do this. It leaves a seed of growth behind it. It 
stirs up what is most invigorating and fruitful in men, and 
makes it more invigorating and more fruitful. Bad fiction 
has just the opposite effect. It excites without strengthening.. 
‘Tt leads those who read it to look out for sensations which are 
not in the least degree either salutary or probable, and disgusts 
them with a life in which such sensations are not to be found. 
It exercises a bewildering and blinding effect on the mind, 
fills it with mist, with false hopes and enervating dreams, 
instead of the noble and healthy ambitions which are 
sown broadcast by all great fiction. In a word, the books 
which truly educate help us to see the realities of the 
world, and to appreciate them rightly, giving the due promi- 
nence to all that is good and heroic, and yet in no way 
ignoring the vast amount of effort, conflict, and strenuous- 
ness which is needful if good is to be done and the battle 
is not to be skulked. The books which are educational in a 
mischievous sense are those which blind men to the good and 
evil in themselves, and to the good and evil in those about them, 
which diffuse a general sense of unreality over life, such as a 
mist diffuses over landscape, leading us to mistake what is mean 
for what is majestic, what is treacherous for what is trust- 
worthy, what is cunning for what is subtle, what is despicable 
for what is admirable, what is lurid for what is dazzling, 
what is self-willed for what is resolute. We should say, with 
great deference to Sir Edward Clarke, that much the greater 
number of novels which issue from the press in every year, 
ought to be ranked rather with the latter than with the former 
class of fictions. They tend to spread enervating illusions 
as to the romance of life, rather than to help their readers to 
read themselves and others more truly; and therefore the 
mind “guanoed,” as Mr. Disraeli rather unfortunately called 
it, with bad novels, is apt to become, not a soil bringing 
forth abundantly, but only a soil giving forth very unpleasant 
odours, and vapours that disguise the true features of the 
scenery. Not the less those novels,—and in the course of a 
hundred years they are very many,—which really do stimulate 
a healthy imagination, a sober ambition, a modest ardour, an 
eager humility, a love of what is truly great, are amongst 
the very highest of the educational influences which books 
exert. 

But though it is quite true that fiction has a far larger 
influence over average minds than any other kind of litera- 
ture, yet for the comparatively few to whom poetry is 
not a foreign language, fine poems are a much higher 
education than any but the very noblest efforts of fiction. 
It is, after all, we will not say the poetry in Scripture, but 
that revealing life in Scripture which is of the essence of 
poetry, which makes of the Bible the greatest literature im 
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the world; and all great poets have a gleam of this revealing 
power in them, and instead of merely beautifying and adorn- 
ing the life of the world, have the gift of opening man’s 
vision into a world that was unseen before. It is curious 
enough, but perfectly true, that even the cynical poets, if they 
are true poets, have this gift,-of whom surely the author of 
Ecclesiastes was one,—and even sceptical poets, of whom surely 
Matthew Arnold was one. The former professes to show you 
the hollowness of life, and in endeavouring to do so, really 
shows you the sound kernel of it. The latter professes to help 
you to endure the hopelessness of life, and in doing so really 
kindles the most inextinguishable hope. It is only “ pretty” 
poetry,—which is hardly poetry at all,—that can be regarded 
as mere ornament. It is because poetry in the higher sense 
has something of the raw material of revelation about it, that it 
strengthens men’s grasp of true life, instead of distracting their 
minds by fancies which are disturbing and which fritter away 
their energies. Indeed, this is the only test for the educating 
power of books,—which, after all, hardly affect directly more 
than a small, though a steadily increasing, proportion of the 
human race,—whether they be books of fiction, or of poetry, 
or of travel, or of history, or of science, or of art,—Do they 
strengthen men’s insight into life and their power of acting 
wisely in life, or do they spread a bewildering haze over life, 
and attenuate men’s power of acting wisely in it? If they do 
the former, they educate; if they do the latter, they paralyse. 
After all, millions of men have become true men without the aid 
of books; and millions will become true men, for years, and 
perhaps centuries to come, without the aid of books. But 
books alone will never educate men whom they do not teach 
how to live. It is life that educates. And it is only those 
books which help us to live truly which educate in the same 
sense. There are too many books which teach us to live 
falsely, to live in a half-and-half fashion, which teach us to 
question without helping us to answer our questions, to wish 
without obtaining, to hunger for that which is not bread, and 
thirst for that which satisfieth not. Such books do not 
educate, they deteriorate the mind; and of such books there 
are probably many more than of those which raise it. 





MR. H. 8. MARKS’S BIRDS. 


E remarked last year that Mr. Marks, while remaining 
a master of the quaint and sad aspects of bird-life, 
gave us in his brilliant pictures of macaws and parrots, 
promise of something even better yet tocome. Our surmise 
was not amiss, for the walls of the Fine Art Society’s rooms 
are aglow with the rich colours of the birds of the tropics. 
As we write, our eyes still seem to see their exquisite hues of 
lapis-blue and tawny-orange, cream and rose-colour, scarlet 
and bronze; and it is no slight mark of the painter’s skill 
that he is as successful with the soft feathers and warm 
colours of the cockatoos and macaws, as with the cold 
greys and whites and compact plumage of the storks and 
cranes which we know so well. Not that he has de- 
serted the solemn water-fowl, whose brooding humours are 
in such contrast to the lively macaws; for one of his 
best paintings (No. 20) is a large picture of two black- 
and-white storks standing by a dull-red wall. The broad, 
strong painting of the great wing-feathers, and of the flesh- 
coloured folds of the feet and legs, is as good as that of 
the “ Tantalus Stork ” in last year’s exhibition. 

But his recent paintings of the cockatoos and macaws have, 
we venture to think, a merit which should give them a very 
high place not only among bird-paintings, but apart from all 
consideration of subject. We will endeavour to explain what 
we mean by reference to another of Mr. Marks’s paintings, 
which stands quite alone in the exhibition, No. 81, “The 
Casket.” This is one of Mr. Marks’s highly finished figure- 
paintings,—a young man, in a russet bonnet and buff jerkin, 
sitting at a table opening a steel casket, in and near which 
lie gems and jewels. In this work the texture of the flesh, the 
polish of the steel, and the flash of the gems, are painted with 
ali the minuteness of the old Dutch masters. The natural 
inference to be made from this picture would be that the 
artist, in painting a bird, might treat it in the same way; and 
in some of his earlier bird-paintings he did. But the brilliant 
series of macaws and cockatoos which we are about to describe 
are in another manner. He has looked at them so long, and 
liked them so much, that he has got beyond painting them in 








detail ; he is not careful de minimis; and is an impressionist 
of a brilliant kind. They are painted boldly with a full brush 
and glow with colour and light. ‘ 

Take, for instance, the “ Banksian Cockatoo” (29). Its 
plumage is black ; but its plumes and crest, like the angel in 
Ezekiel, are “full of eyes;” and on the breast are barg of 
red-bronze, at first hardly seen, but gradually increasing jn 
brilliancy, like the colours of a rainbow as the sunbeam 
brightens, till at last they stand apart clear, and bright. } 
is a most subtle gradation of natural ornament, owing 
as much to the texture as to positive colour. It is most 
boldly painted, yet the natural effect is caught, and repro. 
duced with admirable success. With this painting, com. 
pare the “ Dusky Cockatoo” (35), where the lustreless black 
is only relieved by the faintest flush of gold on the breast; 
and the “ West Australian Cockatoo,” whose plumage is wholly 
black, yet in the painting full of light and softness. 

Then, for a contrast, we may consider the “ Rose-Crested” 
(2), and its near relation, the “Sulphur-Crested Cocka. 
too” (7). These small paintings, done on the rough paper of 
which the artist is so fond, give the most delicate effects of 
texture and colour with the minimum of visible effort. The 
soft white plumage, with its pink and yellow flushes of colour, 
the fluffiness, and cosiness, are rendered with an art of which, 
perhaps, the artist could give no better explanation than that, 
as his preface to the catalogue states, “ he likes the birds above 
all created beings.” The other “Sulphur-Crested Cockatoos” 
(23 and 39) and the “ Blue-Eyed Cockatoo” (which is really 
black-eyed, with turquoise eyelids), are examples of the same 
happy art. 

As for the macaws and lories, the artist revels in their 
splendid hues. “You have all the colour and none of the 
noise,” a visitor remarked, with some faint recollection of 
Ruskin, exhibiting the artist in a new light as a “minister 
and interpreter of Nature.” Among the best are the “ Mili- 
tary Macaw,” (16), clad, as its name implies, in scarlet and 
yellow, and the “ Hyacinthine Macaw,” with exquisite shades of 
lapis-lazuli and gold. It would be difficult to find a richer 
piece of colour on a small surface than this. No. 93, a red 
and blue, and No. 108, a red and yellow bird of the same kind, 
are excellent. 

The hawks and eagles are less uniformly pleasing than the 
macaws and their relations. Among the best of the smaller 
pictures are the two heads of the vulturine (53) and bateleur 
eagles (28). The large picture of the first-named bird (89) is also 
good. Both these eagles are black, and of Mr. Marks’s clever 
painting of black plumage we have already spoken. The 
imperial eagle (41), two heads of sea eagles (76), the griffon 
vulture (88), and two small sketches of a vulture and an 
eagle (104), are also good. But most of Mr. Marks’s brown 
birds incline to be dingy,—the “ Tinamous,” for example (17), 
and “ Apteryx” (33), though the “ Pagoda Owl” (54) is an 
exception, in which the rich blending and mottling of the 
feathers, and inscrutable look in the dark-brown eye, have lost 
nothing in the painting. Among the other bird-portraits, the 
“Kingfisher killed by the Frost” (8), the “ Blue-Tits” (18), 
and an adjutant inspecting a sea-lion through the dividing 
bars, are good. We were pleased, too, to see an excellent 
portrait of our friend the “ Mynah ” (37), whose character and 
accomplishments, given in a recent article on “Talking 
Birds” in the Spectator, are fully borne out by a note 
inserted by Mr. Marks in the catalogue. . The quaint 
sketches of penguins (26, 85, 112), which are great favourites 
with the public, have, as usual, brought down some criti- 
cism on the artist which we do not think quite deserved. 
The objection taken to Mr. Marks’s “ humorous ” bird-portraits 
is probably due to a feeling that the artist has made his 
feathered friends express human emotions in a semi-human 
manner. No one, we suppose, doubts that they do share the 
ordinary human impulses of curiosity, jealousy, anger, bore- 
dom, or vanity; but there are those who suspect that, in de- 
picting some accidental expression, he has “read in his own 
philosophy,” and labelled his subject accordingly. There may 
be some slight grounds for this idea. But apart from the fact 
that he has spent more hours with his “sitters” than most of 
his critics have minutes, and has been so won by a growing 
knowledge of their ways that he has devoted twelve pages 
of the preface of his catalogue to a panegyric on their social 
virtues, we may point out that the penguins have a com- 
mand of almost human facial expression to as great a 
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degree as the parrots have of human speech. In both this 
is partly due to physical causes,—in the parrots, to the thick 
tongue and arched palate; in the case of the penguin, to 
the smooth, round face and cheeks, the mobile eye, and 
uaint setting of the corners of the mouth. The pnffins, 
first-cousins to the penguin, are often called “ sea-parrots.” 
Moreover, one of the two penguins at the Zoo, which are Mr. 
Marks’s most frequent sitters, is a most affectionate and 
sociable bird, with a very low Opinion of its less genial com- 
rade, to which it gives practical expression by eating two fish 
to the other’s one, at their common meal under water at 
12 o’clock, and ignoring its existence on all other occasions. 
So that Mr. Marks’s comical picture of “ The Cut Direct,” in 
which ‘Mike’ turns his back on the other penguin, is no 
exaggeration either of manner or motive. The most amusing 
tribute to ‘Mike’s’ being amenable to other human considera- 
tions was a remark of his keeper which we heard not long 
since. “How is it,” we asked, “that that bird comes out of 
the water when you want him, though he enjoys it so much ?” 
«Qh! I whistle for him,” replied the keeper. “But if he 
chose to stay in, what could you do?” “Oh! I should have 
to give him a good hiding ! shouldn’t I, ‘Mike’?” he replied, 
laughing, and patting the bird’s head affectionately. 

We rejoice that an artist of Mr. Marks’s calibre should have 
turned his attention to bird-painting. With the exception of 
a few—very few—engravers and illustrators of books on 
natural history, such as Bewick, or artists with a knowledge 
of falconry, such as J. Wolf and G. E. Lodge, we have had few 
artists who could draw a bird correctly, much less paint it. 
There is no reason in particular why drawing from a stuffed 
bird should succeed better than drawing from a stuffed man; 
and this is perhaps the reason that animal-painters of repute 
have often, in their drawings of birds in motion, made mistakes 
which a Japanese of the “popular school” would avoid in 
designing a twopenny fan. But the Japanese school of bird- 
painters has been studying from Nature for one hundred and 
fifty years. In this, as in many other things, we seem the 
converse of that ingenious people. They conventionalise the 
human figure : we conventionalise birds. 





NATURAL SELECTION AND SOCIALISM. 
T was a pity that Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Grant Allen 
should have chosen the same night at the end of last 
week for their addresses on the subject of Socialism; other- 
wise, we might perhaps have learnt from the latter whether 
he accepts the definition of the aims and methods of Socialism 
which Mrs. Fawcett gave in her lecture at Welbeck Hall. As 
Mrs. Fawcett very truly said, it was not easy to learn from 
the leaders of Socialism what they mean by the term ; indeed, 
their ideas on the subject seemed to differ so radically, that 
she had heard that, on the occasion of their demonstrations in 
Hyde Park, it was difficult to find any four whose opinions 
were sufficiently harmonious to allow of their driving there in 
thesame waggonette. That being the case, it was hardly fair of 
Mr. Grant Allen to talk of the foolish and ignorant objections 
which are made by critics who do not know what Socialism 
means, and yet to say nothing himself which would help to 
remove that ignorance. We may suppose, however, for the sake 
of argument, that Mr. Grant Allen does hold the generally 
accepted idea of Socialism which Mrs. Fawcett very clearly, 
though perhaps a little scornfully, proceeded to define—at any 
rate, there was nothing in his address at Bloomsbury Hall that 
would argue a different conception of the real meaning of the 
term—and from that point of view we will consider his 
utterances as to the relation between Socialism and Natural 
Selection. 

Mr. Grant Allen has undertaken to refute the objections 
which are raised to Socialism. ‘ None, perhaps,” he says, “is 
more foolish or more ignorant than that which represents it 
asinterfering with Natural Selection.” We are entirely agreed 
with Mr. Grant Allen; indeed, the folly of raising such an 
objection, when there are a hundred others infinitely more 
obvious and valid, is almost incredible. “As well might 
people say that Socialism interfered with gravity or with the 
conservation of energy.” Exactly so. The laws of gravity 
and natural selection will remain in force, whatever pranks we 
play. If the dream of the Socialists were to be realised to- 
morrow; if the world were to wake up equal in the fullest sense 
of the word, with an equal share to all men of property, of 
labour, and of pleasure; if the most perfect equality of 





position were obtained for all in the present, and even the 
most stringent laws were passed for ensuring the main- 
tenance of that equality in the future, there would still 
be one law already existing that could neither be altered 
nor changed: the law of natural selection would certainly 
still remain in force, and would as certainly bring us back 
within the course of a couple of generations to very much 
the same point as that from which we started,—the state we 
are in to-day. The question is not whether Socialism is 
injurious to Natural Selection, but simply whether the law of 
Natural Selection is not fatal to Socialism. Here it is evident 
that Mr. Grant Allen holds a widely different opinion,—namely, 
that the existing state of things is not the effect but the cause, 
that, so far from being controlled by, it actually controls 
Natural Selection; and he claims that Socialism will control it 
infinitely better. Well, his argument shall have the attention 
it deserves, for though it is not very instructive, it is at least 
rather amusing. First, he proposes to draw a primd-facie case 
for maintaining that our present social system hampers and 
limits in a wrong direction the natural law of the survival of 
the fittest and the birth of the most fit; and, secondly, to 
show that in the animal and vegetable world all true advance 
and progress have been made by Natural Selection, acting in 
precisely the self-same way as it will act under the imagined 
socialistic conditions, and so by analogy to prove that those 
conditions are necessary for the improvement and progress of 
mankind. 


In support of his first proposition, he says: “ Artificial 
restriction of free access to land, to air, to coal, to sunshine, 
heavily handicaps against natural selection, the strongest, best, 
and most promising element in existing populations ;” and, 
on the other hand, that the weakest and least promising 
element, the upper class that enjoys these benefits without 
stint, is unduly protected, coddled, and encouraged to survive. 
Moreover, that this injustice and inequality are extended to 
sexual selection as well,—that the most beautiful and vigorous 
women are unfairly bribed by money and titles to become the 
wives of feeble and wretched aristocrats, while the most able 
and useful men are monopolised by uncomely and brainless 
heiresses. In short, that the least profitable and deserving stock, 
the upper class, is encouraged to survive and increase at the 
expense of the more profitable, the lower. Why does Mr. Grant 
Allen suppose that the average of physical strength and mental 
ability is higher in the lower classes of our society than in the 
upper? We believe that exactly the reverse is the case. 
And why does he take it for granted that the rate of increase 
should be larger in the aristocracy than in what is called the 
proletariat? As a matter of fact, it is notorious that the 
population of a country is more largely renewed by the lowest 
than by any other class. If, for instance, the population were 
to be divided in point of influence, attained either by wealth 
or position, into four different classes—A, B, C, and D—it 
would be found that D was increasing more rapidly than. C, 
and B more rapidly than A. Fortunately, at the same time 
the units shift from one class to another: A is replenished by 
B, and C by D. But this is merely a common-sense and not 
a scientific view of the social scale. Let us return to science 
and Mr. Grant Allen. That is a strange picture that he draws 
of the feeble and rickety aristocrat buying a beautiful girl 
to be his mate, while the wicked heiress robs the world of a 
man’s strength and brains. Does he intend it to be a 
scientifically accurate one? It is so hard to know when he is 
speaking the language of science, and when the language 
of romance. A gentleman whose novels are so scientific, 
and whose science is so romantic, is so easily misunderstood ; 
and difficult of comprehension though he may be, we have really 
an honest desire not to misunderstand Mr. Grant Allen. But 
is not this illustration rather a romantic one for so scientific 
a person? And as regards his more particular instances, 
when he quotes the words of a friend, who humbly confesses 
that had he not possessed a few thousands a year of his own, 
he would not have known how to earn his living, and then 
adds, “and yet this man was the father of nine unwholesome 
and foolish children ”—is not that reflection rather crudely 
scientific for a man of poetry and romance ?—or when he 
openly alludes to the private and domestic grief, to the most 
bitter and undeserved misfortune of a man well known on 
account of his high rank,—is not that allusion rather brutal 
in the mouth of a man of such romance and feeling ? 


As we have said, it is never easy to understand Mr. Grant 
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Allen, but never more difficult than when he deals with analogy; 
as he does in the second part of his argument. “There are 
people,” he says, “ who don’t know what analogy means. They 
confound it with identity. They are best left alone. Their 
own stupidity is the punishment most meet for them.” We 
must submit to that meet punishment, for, without having 
any more wish to confound identity with analogy than to 
confound Mr. Grant Allen with the opinions he professes, we 
confess that we cannot understand how his analogies argue in 
his favour. He briefly reviews the whole system of Natural 
Selection as evidenced in animal and vegetable creation, and 
he reviews it in such a way as only Mr. Grant Allen can, 
investing it with a picturesque poetry that elicits our liveliest 
interest and most sincere admiration. He shows how, the 
higher the stage in the scale of existence, the greater are 
the restrictions that are put by Nature itself upon the law of 
Natural Selection ; how in the lowest form of animals or plants, 
vast hordes of seeds or eggs are turned loose without pro- 
vision by the parents upon an unsympathetic world ; how the 
improvident mother-cod leaves the millions of her offspring 
fry to eat or be eaten without any defence against the cruel 
and wasteful natural law that selects but two survivors 
perhaps from the million destroyed; how the birds, less 
fertile, but higher in the scale of life, provide not only 
a warm nest for their callow brood, but also food and 
education; how the mammals sacrifice themselves further 
yet on behalf of their young; and how mankind, the 
highest organism of all, provides anxiously for the long- 
protracted and helpless infancy of its children. From that 
he argues that the greater the care that is taken of its progeny, 
the higher the race rises. That is perfectly true; but what 
has that to do with Socialism, or why should we suppose that 
we should be better able or more anxious to guard and 
educate our children under socialistic conditions than we are 
at present? On the contrary, as our children must necessarily 
inherit and partake of a dead level of life in common equality 
with the rest of the world, there would be no reason to listen 
any longer to the natural instinct that prompts us to provide 
for them. Let the State that forbids us to lay by a private 
store in favour of our own children, provide for them itself. 
Mr. Grant Allen then passes on to speak of the analogous case 
of the social insects, such as ants and bees. Surely so 
accomplished a naturalist cannot have forgotten that in 
both hive and ant-hill there exist dominant classes that 
tyrannise over and direct the labours of the others. Or 
perhaps that is the reason that, in answer to a supposed 
objection that human beings are not bees, he answers: “ No, 
thank God! and Socialism is not a system of hiving ”?—a pious 
expression of gratitude that is rather uncalled for. After all, 
Socialism might represent something much worse than hiving ; 
notwithstanding the slavish worship of their queen, the bees 
have a summary method of dealing with their drones, and are 
most successful in their storage of honey. 


It is possible to take too much to heart the conclusions that 
physiologists like Messrs. Galton and Weismann have deduced 
from their patient researches. Theoretically, it may seem 
conclusively proved that qualities acquired by an individual 
after birth are not hereditary, and that the only possible 
method of improving a race is by directing and influencing 
the processes of natural and sexual selection ; but historically 
it is difficult to reconcile this conclusion with the history of 
nations that have risen or fallen in the scale of humanity. 
As to the abolition of artificial barriers, such as castes, classes, 
or marriage, that unduly control natural selection, there is no 
reason to call such barriers artificial. Mankind, in separating 
itself into different classes, classes in which the units fall 
or rise according to their usefulness to the community at 
large, and in submitting itself to the restriction of marriage, 
is simply following a natural law,—a law every whit as 
natural as any that Mr. Grant Allen has observed in 
force among the lower forms of existence. The course 
of Nature towards perfection will not be greatly helped by 
mating dukes with milkmaids, or ploughmen with princesses. 
As to the “ kindly extinction of undesirable stocks,” such as 
invalids, criminals, and idiots, by “exhorting them not to 
replenish the world with their own images,” in those rare cases 
where the strong natural law of repulsion fails, the kindly 
exhortations of Mr. Grant Allen and his friends are hardly 
likely to succeed. Nor do we quite understand why he falls 
fou! of “the Bavarian Royal House, the grandees of Spain, the 








aristocracy of England, and the money-grubbers of London.” 
The Royal House of Bavaria, which, by-the-way, endeared 
itself considerably to its own people, might well be permitteg 
to extinguish itself now in peace; the grandees of Spain, whose 
courage and chivalry passed for a proverb in the Middle Ages, 
are probably now as little known to Mr. Grant Allen as to the 
rest of Europe; the aristocracy of England have done more 
than their fair share in making its history glorious; and the 
money-grubbers of London have helped to make England the 
first commercial country in the world. If these latter be 
undesirable stocks, compared to those in which Mr. Grant 
Allen puts his faith, we can indeed congratulate him on hig 
investment. “Life is short: science is infinite,” he says in 
conclusion. Life is certainly too short to be wasted in vain 
imaginings; but in what sense does he say that science is 
infinite? Infinite in capacity and power it certainly is not, 
for it is limited by those very laws of Nature of which Mr. 
Grant Allen is so close a student: it can ascertain, but it 
cannot change the working of them; against that it fights 
in vain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE 
COMMANDMENTS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—You do me justice in supposing that I cannot have 
meant what my words at the Peterborough Diocesan Con- 
ference respecting the State enforcement of the Fourth 
Commandment seemed to you to mean. 

The omission of a sentence in the report of them has caused 
your “surprise” that I should have spoken them. I did not 
say that the State was no more bound to enforce the Fourth 
Commandment than to enforce any of the rest. What I did 
say was, that the State was no more bound to enforce it on 
the ground of its being a Divine Commandment, than it was to 
enforce on that ground any or all of the rest of the Decalogue. 
It is obvious that if the State enforces any one of the Ten 
Commandments on the ground that it is of Divine obligation, 
it is equally bound, for the same reason, to enforce every one 
of the others. This was all that I maintained, in opposition to 
those (and they are still too many) who think that they have 
justified State laws for Sunday observance when they have 
proved the Divine obligation of the Fourth Commandment. 

Of course, there is a sense—though rather a loose one—in 
which the State may be said to enforce the Sixth and Seventh 
and Eighth Commandments,—that is to say, that it forbids and 
punishes what they forbid. But this really only amounts to 
saying that the State prohibition of murder and adultery and 
theft coincides with these Commandments. Not that it aims, 
or should aim, at compelling men to obey them, qué Com- 
mandments of the Decalogue. 

The State ought surely to forbid and punish these offences, 
not because the Decalogue does so, but, even if the Decalogue 
were blotted from our Bibles, simply because they are acts 
endangering the safety of society. 

I hope that in this their amended form, and with this ex- 
planation, my words will no longer incur your surprise, but 
rather obtain your assent.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W., October 18th. 














THE BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF ROCHESTER. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Will you permit me, as a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood where the Dean of Windsor must be best known, to 
observe, that the estimate of his mind and character which 
your expressions convey, is not in accord with what has 
generally impressed itself upon us here. It is true, as you 
say, that he is “ Broad ;” but he is regarded as generous and 
kindly in his breadth. Nor has he shown himself, as you add, 
“willing to defend what goes beyond himself in the down- 
ward direction, but hardly what goes beyond himself in the 
upward.” On the contrary, his utterances at the late Hull 
Congress on the subject of Ritualism were distinctly in favour 
of a large tolerance in the upward direction. Nor is what you 
add painfully at the close of your comment, such as seems» 
as far as we have grounds for judging, at all fair. What the 
Dean has done for the services in St. George’s Chapel, the ready 


assistance given by him to churches and church work of the 
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neighbourhood, without distinction of High or Low, and his 
active brotherly fellowship with the neighbouring clergy, per- 
sonally and in their clerical meetings, have together given a very 
different impression.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





“THE MOMENT AFTER.” 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
$1r,—While thanking you for your thoughtful review of my 
last story, “' The Moment After,” and thoroughly appreciating 
the earnestness of your analysis of its leading motive, I find it 
necessary to point out that you credit me with a purpose I 
never possessed, preparatory to saying that I fail in that pur- 
pose. I did not attempt to picture in my hero a state of true 
« penitence,” as you call it, but one, to quote again your own 
words, “of remorse, bewilderment, regret, wistful hope ;” and 
above all I wished to avoid the pet clerical fallacy of a 
miraculous conversion. My particular object, however, was 
to follow states of consciousness beyond the moment of the 
death-agony, and to show how surely and inevitably these states, 
if they exist, are merely a prolongation of states of consciousness 
previous to death. In a word, I rested within, not without, 
the sphere of physical conditions; for while holding with 
scientists that the real basis of all consciousness is material, I 
attach to Matter a potency and a permanence which are usually 
associated with the word “spiritual.” I quite fail to see why 
Maurizio Modena should undergo absolute moral transforma- 
tion. I therefore painted him, even in the supreme moment 
of horror at his own crime and pity for his victims, as the 
same, not another, individual. 

With regard to my attack on the fatuities of our legisla- 
tion, as illustrated in the case of the Home Secretary, I have 
nothing to retract and not one word to alter. Your notion of 
the functions of a jury seems, like much of our jurisprudence, 
utterly illogical, and when you say that “the right of recom- 
mending to mercy is allotted toa jury as a grace, not as a part 
of their true function,” I suppose you would add as a corollary 
that the right of “pardoning or slaying” is also a “ grace,” 
vouchsafed to the Secretary of the Government in power for 
the time being. If the jury is, as you admit, “the judge 
of the facts of the case,” I contend that the jury, and 
the jury alone, can understand their gravity. Surely, in 
talking about “grace vouchsafed” by the law to a jury, you 
are using a legal shibboleth to confuse a very simple question. 
When the law conflicts with common-sense, when, for example, 
the privilege of punishment or mercy is given to an irre- 
sponsible and ephemeral State official, it is merely a proof of 
the imbecility still existing in too much of our legislation.—I 
an, Sir, &c., RoBeERT BUCHANAN. 


25 Maresfield Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W., October 20th. 


[Mr. Buchanan talks nonsense. An ordinary jury is not 
always even a good tribunal for the purpose of judging of 
facts, but it is almost always a very bad tribunal for the 
purpose of judging anything else of which it was never 
intended to be the judge. Moreover, the subject was utterly 
without relevance in his story, in which there was no recom- 
mendation to mercy. He might as well have passed judgment, 
incidentally, on the system of County-Courts @ propos des 
bottes—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE MR. P. H. GOSSE AND GEOLOGY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—My attention has only to-day, through Mr. W. K. Gill’s 
kind letter to the Spectator, been drawn to the extraordinary 
statement which occurred in your issue of the 11th inst., to 
the effect that the late Mr. P. H. Gosse believed “ that Satan 
arranged the strata of the earth in order to deceive mankind.” 
Allow me to assure you that my father possessed too much 
piety and too much sense to propound any theory so irreligious 
and so ridiculous. 

In my forthcoming Life of my father, I have dwelt on the 
nature of the reasons which led him, in 1857, to publish the 
volume called “Omphalos: an Attempt to Untie the Geo- 
logical Knot.” This book was, of all that he issued, the one 
which entailed most disappointment and annoyance upon him. 
I do not dream of defending its interpretation of natural 
phenomena, but I may at least be permitted to remind your 
readers that it was not absolutely insane. The circumstances 
which led to the composition of the illustrative chapters of 
“Omphalos,” were briefly these. The pet craze of the moment 








was the reconciliation of Genesis with geology. Most men of 
science at that date advocated, or thought it decent to seem 
to advocate, some scheme or other for preventing the 
phenomena of geological investigation from clashing with the 
Mosaic record. Many of them, with Adam Sedgwick, thought 
that “we must consider the old strata of the earth as monu- 
ments of a date long anterior to the existence of man, and to 
the times contemplated in the moral records of his creation.” 
Very few were, in 1857, prepared to part company altogether 
with the cosmogony of Genesis. They preferred to evade the 
actual language, to escape into such generalities as “the six 
ages of creation,” “an antecedent state of the earth prior to 
the recorded Mosaical epoch.” It was to a generation not as 
yet revolutionised or emboldened by Darwin and Colenso, 
that my father addressed his “Omphalos;” he took for 
granted that his readers were sure of the fact of creation. 
He undertook to show them that the contents of the fossiliferous 
strata did not prove any process of cosmic formziion which 
the six literal days of Genesis might not have covered. He 
proposed to reconcile geology not merely to the Mosaic 
record, but to an exact and inelastic interpretation of it. 

His theory is, briefly, this. Life is a circle, no one stage of 
which more than any other affords a natural commencing 
point. Every living object has an omphalos, or an egg, or a 
seed, which points irresistibly to the existence of a previous 
living object of the same kind. Creation, therefore, must 
mean the sudden bursting into the circle, and its phenomena, 
produced full grown by the arbitrary will of God, would 
certainly present the stigmata of a pre-existent existence. 
Each created tree would display the marks of sloughed bark 
and fallen leaves, though it had never borne those leaves or 
that bark. The teeth of each brute would be worn away with 
exercise which it had never taken. By innumerable examples 
he shows that this must have been the case with all living 
forms. If so, then why may not the fossils themselves be 
part of this breaking into the circle? Why may not the 


. strata, with their buried fauna and flora, belong to the general 


scheme of the prochronic development of the plan of the life- 
history of this globe ? 

The ingenuity of this idea is great, and if once we believe 
in the literal act of creation, it is very hard to escape from 
the reasoning that leads up to it. It was an example of the 
looseness of thought habitual to the majority of readers, that 
those who desired to hold the orthodox view were unable to 
see that they were on the horns of a dilemma in rejecting my 
father’s theory. What “Omphalos” really proved was the 
absolute necessity for some other definite hypothesis of the 
mode in which the world came into existence than any which 
assumed the traditional idea of a sudden creative act.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


October 18th. EDMUND GOSSE. 


“BORN TEACHERS.” 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—In the Spectator of October 18th, in a review of “ Lectures 
on Language,” by Professor Laurie, we read the following :— 
“He [Professor Laurie] fails to appreciate the full significance 
of the fact that unless a man has by nature the gift of teaching 
others well, he cannot be taught how to do so, any more than 
a man without the gift of poetry can be taught to write good 
poems.” I rather think the Professor may be trusted to 
appreciate the full significance of facts bearing on education 
as well as his reviewer. There is a significant fact which 
has to be considered before we can bracket teaching and 
poetry-writing. Thousands and thousands of human beings 
must teach, and no one need write poetry. If the dire 
necessity were laid upon us of providing so many writers 
of poetry for every hundred of the juvenile population (one to 
fifteen, according to the reviewer’s figures) we should lose 
sight of the proverb, Poeta nascitur, non fit, and should con- 
centrate our energies on endeavouring to increase the number 
and improve the average excellence of such poets as we have. 
Happily we do not need an army of poets; but an army of 
teachers is indispensable. Shall we, then, trust to Providence 
to furnish us with an adequate supply of born teachers, or 
shall we do our best to secure enough teachers, whether born 
teachers or not, and by training fit them as far as possible for 
the work they have to do?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Redhill, October 18th. R. H. Quick. 
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MR. MONKHOUSE AND MRS. BARBAULD. 
[To THe EpiToR or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—In your review of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s volume of 
poems, “Corn and Poppies,” you quote three stanzas from a 
poem called “ Any Soul to any Body.” It is hardly fair that 
Mr. Monkhouse should write, or that you should quote that 
poem, with no acknowledgment to the shade of dear old Mrs. 
Barbauld, whose poems, by-the-way, are much less known 
than they deserve to be by readers of that class of literature. 
I think Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse must very recently have 
read the following stanza when he wrote“ Any Soul to any 
Body :”— 
«“ Life, we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
’Tis hard to part, when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh—a tear : 
But steal away ; give little warning ; 
Choose thine own time: 
Say not, Good-night; but in some brighter clime 
Bid me, Good-morning !”—BaRBAULD. 
The sentiment of the following four lines is identical with 
the above, and the method a pretty close copy :— 
“So we must part, my body, you and I, 
Who’ve spent so many pleasant years together, 
*Tis sorry work to lose your company, 
Who clove to me so close, whate’er the weather.” 
—Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 
“Honour where honour is due,” please Mr. Spectator, 
especially when it is to a “ dear dead woman.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Walton-on-Thames. N. Erpstou. 





PARSONS AND GUIDE-POSTS. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srzr,—In your review of October llth of Mr. Page’s 
“Exmoor,” you quote an anecdote given by him concerning 
“ parsons ” and “ guide-posts ” which is a curious instance of 
hhow a story may be transplanted and mutilated in course of 
repetition. As I was personally present when this story 
originated, it may be of some interest for me to give the true 
version. 

In the winter of 1866 or 1867, I am not sure which, my friend 
the Rev. John Russell and myself were returning, after a long 
day’s hunting, across Dartmoor (not Exmoor), and found our- 
selves in the neighbourhood of the little village of Widdecombe- 
in-the-Moor. Mr. Russell proposed that we should call on his 
old friend Mr. Mason, the Rector of Widdecombe, and a well- 
known eccentric. Being somewhat uncertain of the road, we 
inquired of a rustic the way to Mr. Mason’s. “Be ye goin’ to 
measter’s P” was the reply ; “ go to vore, and ye’ll see measter 
stan’ing at t’ corner of t’ road.” “ He might have been there 
when you left,” replied Russell, “ but not now.” “ Oh, yes he be. 
Stop, measter, I be goin’ that way; wait till I shut this yate, 
and I’ll show ’ee.” With this, he trudged along by our side 
till we came to a cross-road, and, pointing to the guide-post, 
said, “There he be ;” and upon Russell inquiring his meaning, 
he replied : ‘ Lor’, measter! don’t ’ee know,—allers pointing t’ 
way ye should go, and never goin’ hissel’.” When we arrived 
at Mr. Mason’s, Jack Russell repeated the story. “Dang 
him!” quoth the parson ; “ that’s my man Jan; I'll give it him.” 

I have often told this story since, and no doubt Mr. Russell 
did so also at his home at Swimbridge, and hence it has been 
repeated as an Exmoor tale. I think, however, that Mr. Page 
may be interested to know its true origin, and that it belongs 
rightly to his charming volume on Dartmoor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THOMAS FISHER. 

Upcott Avenel, Highampton, North Devon, October 20th. 





THE SONG OF THE WILD CANARY. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Si1r,—In the Spectator of October 4th is an atticle on 
“Talking Birds,” in which I was surprised to read the 
following statement :—* The song of our canaries, which in 
their own country is so poor that they have been said not to 
sing at all, has been learnt entirely from the goldfinches and 
linnets which have shared their cages.” Having lived in 
Madeira and the Canary Islands some years, I must beg to 
deny emphatically such a libel on this native songster. The 
wild green canary (Serinus Canarius), which is the original 
stock from which the yellow cage-bird is derived, the yellow 
colour being only the result of domestication, is here in its 
native haunts, and a more beautiful song than it possesses I 








cannot imagine. They build largely in our own garden, an a 
I can assure the writer of your article that if he were trans- 
ported to Madeira early one spring morning, and heard the 
chorus of exquisite song rising from the little throats of the 
wild canaries, he would never again say theirs was merely a 
borrowed one. I might go further and affirm that those who 
have only heard the yellow canary do not know the mellow 
sweetness of the true canary’s song. The wild one has a most 
soft and warbling note, and is quite free from the penetrating 
shrillness of the cage-bird, which to many sensitive people ig 
most trying.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Madeira, October 15th. M. H. T. 








BOOKS. 


— 
MR. LECKY’S NEW VOLUMES.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Lecky need not have apologised, as he implicitly does 
in his preface, for the size of these two volumes, which are 
devoted exclusively to the history of Ireland from 1793 to the 
passing of the Act of Union, a period of only eight years, 
Like every other Irishman, he perhaps exaggerates slightly 
the importance of Ireland in the universe, but that was 
essential to good work. No one could rightly tell the 
story of Holland if he thought of Holland as a reclaimed 
marsh on the edge of the North Sea, and no one will 
rightly understand Ireland who thinks of it too frequently 
as a little island in the “melancholy ocean” with 
some herbage for its principal resource. The historian of 
a small country must aggrandise his subject, and space 
was specially necessary to Mr. Lecky. He desired to 
give, and he has given, an impression of cold impartiality 
to a complicated story, and he could not have done that 
without entering into rather elaborate detail. A thousand 
octavo pages may seem much for the history of eight years; 
but of those who read those pages, not 5 per cent. will doubt 
that the materials for sound judgment have at length been 
placed before them. Mr. Lecky is no special pleader ; he never 
rises into eloquence, and is not invariably even animated ; but 
as the vast Judge’s charge rolls out, with no tittle of important 
evidence forgotten, and no witness left with his character 
unrevealed, the jury feel as if but one verdict were even 
possible. That verdict is summed up in the Irishman’s most 
often-repeated phrase, “ My unfortunate country.” The entire 
narrative is like one of those novels which hold the reader 
fascinated—The Bride of Lammermoor is a magnificent example 
—yet in which the interest is due throughout to the crimes, or 
the follies, or the evil fate of the principal performers. The 
whole of the first volume, for example, is occupied with the 
history and consequences of the failure of the last great 
attempt to avoid a fusion with Great Britain, by giving 
Treland a reasonably just and good government of its own, am 
attempt which was aided by an extraordinary concurrence of 
favouring conditions, yet which broke down, it is difficult even 
with Mr. Lecky’s powerful assistance to understand clearly 
why. This attempt Mr. Lecky characterises as “the Fitz- 
william Episode.” 

In the middle of 1794, William Pitt, in one of his alliances 
with the great Whig “ families ” who then nominated so many 
Members, left to them the management of Ireland, and Earl 
Fitzwilliam accepted the Lord-Lieutenancy, with the idea in 
his mind that he was to have nearly a free hand. There 
was great dispute afterwards as to his precise powers, into 
which Mr. Lecky enters at much length; but it is at 
all events certain that this was his own idea of his own 
position; that he knew Pitt to be favourable to Catholic 
Emancipation; and that he mentioned without rebuke his 
intention of breaking up the corrupt system under which 
Ireland was administered. This system was, in brief, to 
control the “independent ” Parliament—Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment—by dividing the whole patronage of Ireland among the 
families and “connections ” which owned the boroughs and 
nominated a clear majority in the Irish House of Commons. 
The Executive, it will be remembered, was appointed and 
guided from England, and so long as the borough-mongers 
were contented, England was legally absolute in Dublin. 
The system, however, was breaking down, owing to many 





* History of England in the Eighteenth Century. Vols. VII. and VIII, By We 
E. H, Lecky, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1890, 
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causes, the principal, perhaps, being the rise of the great 
Secret Societies, the “ Defenders ” and the “ United Irishmen ie 
and Lord Fitzwilliam thought he could put things in a better 
train. He appears in Mr. Lecky’s pages as a thoroughly 
modern statesman, of splendid sagacity and foresight, who 
held that a country could not be governed permanently by a 
sort of “dodge ”—it really was no better—and that to allow 
Catholics in a Catholic country to vote but not to sit in 
Parliament—which was the arrangement under the Relief 
Act—was more than absurd, was a scheme which combined 
the minimum of security with a maximum of insult and 
humiliation. He resolved, therefore, to sweep away the 
last vestige of Catholic disabilities through a vote of the 
Ascendency Parliament, and this with a completeness even 
now scarcely attained. “It is,” he wrote, “upon the large 
principle of leaving not a point of distinction in rights and 
capacities between Protestants and Catholics, that I propose, 
as 1 do, that no reserve should be made, not even of the 
highest offices of the State, not even. the seals nor the bench. 
To make the reserve, would be to leave a bone of contention. 
Tt would be leaving a splinter in the wound that would 
Bre ee to a certainty, sooner or later, break out again. It 
would mar the great object of laying the question to rest for 
ever. It would frustrate that great desideratum at this critical 
juncture, unanimity and harmony among all the higher orders 
of the kingdom.” Difficult as the enterprise might appear at 
first sight, Mr. Lecky convinces his readers that it was not 
only possible but easy, a fact admitted by the Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon, the bitterest and ablest opponent of the scheme. 
In the first place, the: packed Parliament of Dublin was cer- 
tain, as it afterwards showed, if the Government was resolute, 
todo asit was bid. In the second place, the Protestant gentry 
were for the most part singularly free from religious bigotry, so 
free that, though absolute on their estates, they never refused 
sites for Catholic chapels. And thirdly, the whole Catholic com- 
munity, rich and poor, were on this subject absolutely united, 
and they held in law the substance of electoral power. It would 
have been perfectly possible, as far as Ireland was concerned, 
to pass the Act, and thereby bind all respectable Catholics, 
including a majority of the priesthood, to the cause of good 
government; Lord Fitzwilliam was resolute to fury, and he 
had, as he conceived, and as was probably true, the sanction 
of his chiefs. 

Unhappily, the scene was Ireland, where everything is 
spoiled in the working, and the Lord-Lieutenant, with all his 
statesmanship and sagacity, was a precipitate man. He tried 
to make things certain prematurely by letting his opinion be 
known, thus alarming politicians in England, and he struck 
with rash haste at the system of corruption. Before he had 
been in Ireland a week, he dismissed John Beresford, nominally 
Commissioner of Revenue, but really first distributor of 
patronage, and working head of the clan Beresford, which, 
with its dependants and allies, held one-fourth of all the 
profitable offices in the State. The placemen were thunder- 
struck ; they bombarded Pitt and the Duke of Portland with 
remonstrances and advice; and they obtained a hearing. The 
Cabinet declared that Earl Fitzwilliam had exceeded his 
powers, and he was summarily recalled. The precise cause of 
Pitt’s action in the matter has never been revealed, and is not 
fully explained even by Mr. Lecky. He himself explained itas 
displeasure at the removal of Beresford and other friends of the 
King’s Government, and this was also the opinion of the Lord- 
Lieutenant; but it can hardly have been the real reason. Mr. 
Lecky suspects that Pitt had even at this date the idea of 
effecting a Legislative Union, and was inclined to hold Eman- 
cipation in reserve as a bribe with which to carry that measure, 
and also to retain the packed Parliament as its instru- 
ment; and it is possible that this idea may have weighed with 
him, for this was the policy he ultimately pursued. The King, 
however, was very angry, and Pitt hated to fight the King, 
except when his own position was at stake. Moreover, he 
was almost certainly influenced by another cause, on which, as 
we confess to our extreme surprise, Mr. Lecky lays no manner 
of stress. It is very doubtful, more than doubtful, whether, 
if Pitt had agreed to emancipate the Catholics in Ireland with 
the completeness and suddenness proposed by Earl Fitz- 
william, he would not have lost his whole popularity in 
England itself. No English Act was required, and he might 
have managed, with Whig assistance, to avoid censure in the 
British Parliament; but he knew the people well, he sus- 





pected their bitterness of bigotry, and he dared not risk a 
quarrel with the Crown on a subject on which the people were 
not heartily on his side. He preferred to iake the frightful 
risks of waiting, perhaps believed, on the evidence of the 
experienced and angry Irish placemen, that they would be less 
than they proved to be. At the worst, he could wait till the 
time arrived to propose the Union, and then he certainly would 
either grant, or at least promise, Emancipation, a measure 
which he throughout life considered wise and just, but to 
which he, always an English statesman, did not perhaps 
attribute the overwhelming importance which in all Irish 
eyes it must always possess, and justly possesses in Mr. 
Lecky’s. 

He nearly lost Ireland by his decision. In chapter after 
chapter, each more melancholy and more impartial than the 
last, Mr. Lecky describes for us the horrible situation which 
gradually arose. The excited and disappointed Catholics, wh» 
had absolutely believed in Lord Fitzwilliam’s mission of peace, 
never again fully trusted an English promise or an English 
agent, and turned their thoughts more and more towards a 
rebellion to be helped by France. Their restlessness and 
tendency to violence woke up the latent Protestant bigotry of 
the North, and led to the first “ Orange” insurrection, which 
was, in fact, a plan to expel Catholics from Ulster, and 
send them, in a phrase which then first became common, “to 
hell or Connaught.” The cruelties locally committed by the 
Protestants, and not punished by the ascendant party, fanned 
the irritated feeling into flame, until the whole Catholic popu- 
lace of Ireland was ready for insurrection, in full sympathy 
with the Revolution in France, and eagerly waiting for the 
descent of a French army. Mr. Lecky tells this part of his 
story well, though perhaps a little lengthily, and leaves his 
readers convinced that had such an army landed, the South 
would have burst into a flame, and Ireland would, for a 
time at least, have been lost to the British Crown. There 
was no force at sea to encounter the hostile fleet; there were 
scarcely any troops to resist it had an army debarked. The 
French, stimulated and informed by Wolfe Tone, were not 
insensible to their advantage; and twice they made the 
attempt,—once in December, 1796, with 15,000 men and some 
forty ships, under Hoche; and once in September, 1797, 
through a Dutch fleet. In both imstances they were 
baffled by an interposition which, as Mr. Lecky remarks, 
our ancestors of Elizabeth’s time would have attributed 
to the direct aid of the Almighty. Hoche’s fleet actually 
reached the Irish coast, but was driven off again by 
a furious storm; and the Dutch fleet was baffled by con- 
trary winds for eighteen days, lost its opportunity, and 
when at last it did set sail, was crushed by Admiral Duncan 
off Camperdown, in the bloodiest naval battle of the century. 
Just after this, the last attempt made by France to assist the 
Trish enemies of Great Britain, the Catholic irritation rose to 
a head, and the horrible events of ’98, which were the proximate 
cause of the Union, covered Ireland with misery, and shouk 
to fragments the self-confidence of the dominant caste. Of 
Mr. Lecky’s treatment of this catastrophe, and of his history 
of the resulting Act of Union, we must speak in another notice 
of his serious and valuable, though not, we think, quite final 
History. 





MODERN CRITICISM AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 
THERE are very few English scholars who have sufficient 
learning to follow the story of the criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel in Archdeacon Watkins’s very learned and elaborate 
Bampton Lectures with anything like a pretension to criticise 
them, and certainly the present reviewer is not one of them, 
Archdeacon Watkins is a scholar who has some claim to be 
ranked, so far as his mastery of the modern criticism on his 
subject goes, with the late Bishop Lightfoot himself. We will 
not say that he brings quite the same sagacity and force of judg- 
ment to bear on his learning,—that would indeed be a difficult 
thing for any man not of the very highest critical faculty 
to do,—but he certainly seems to bring a mass of learning 
almost or quite as elaborate to his task, and to arrange and 
classify that learning with a clear and sound apprehension 
of its practical drift and upshot. Indeed, the reader of these 
Bampton Lectures is so agreeably impressed with Archdeacon 





* Modern Criticism Considered in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1890. By Henry William Watkins, M.A., D.D., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Durham, and Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Durham. London: John Murray. 18%. 
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Watkins’s thorough candour and good sense, that he almost, 
regrets that it had not been his plan to substitute a discussion 
of his own of the main critical issues raised as to the Fourth 
Gospel itself, for a review of the changing aspects of the 
modern criticism of the Gospel, and the general tendency of 
that criticism as regards the authenticity of the Gospel. 
To any one who knows even generally the recent drift 
of criticism on the subject, it seems astonishing that modern 
scepticism has not taken very different ground, admitting 
frankly the early origin of the Gospel, and in all probability 
the authorship of the Apostle, and disputing only what almost 
all the sceptical criticism on the subject at heart disputes, 
—namely, the competence of any evidence, whether that of 
our Lord himself, or of his beloved disciple, to attest such 
doctrine as that which the Fourth Gospel was written to declare. 
It seems to us that there would be a vast deal more plausi- 
bility in that line of attack than in the line which tries tomake 
out that the Gospel was a product of the middle of the second 
century, a view against which criticism is slowly accumulating 
an immense mass of convergent evidence. Of course the 
difficulty of denying the competence of any witness, whether 
Christ or his beloved Apostle, or both, to bear witness to such 
teaching as that of the fourth Evangelist as to the Incarnation, 
is in reality a difficulty which strikes at the root of Revelation 
itself. For once admit that Revelation starts from the infinite 
and eternal, and is directed to that finite earthly being, man, 
and we cannot with any decency allow our incredulousness 
to limit the scope of its teaching, unless it lands us in 
what is either directly self-contradictory, or inconsistent with 
the holiness of God. Doubtless the line of attack which, 
admitting the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, denies 
the competence of human evidence to bear witness to mys- 
teries so deep, may be turned with terrible effect even against 
the theist who affirms the personality and eternity of God and 
his revelation of himself to man, while denying the competence 
of human reason to attest the Incarnation. But none the less 
we believe that the sceptical attitude of modern criticism 
would not only seem more plausible to others, but would 
be more logical in itself, if it took this ground, than it 
ever can be while leaning upon critical objections which are 
losing significance every day as modern research brings more 
and more historical material to light. Archdeacon Watkins 
does not put the case too strongly when he thus sums up his 
account of the sum and substance of the negative criticism 
which has heen directed against the Fourth Gospel :— 

“And, now, what does it all prove ? Where is this destructive 
criticism, which is, by a definite and compact body of measured 
proof, to establish the fact that the convictions of all previous 
ages are a series of mistakes, and that ‘ our age has cancelled the 
judgment of centuries’? Evanson, Bretschneider, Strauss, Baur, 
Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Renan, Scholten, Keim, Davidson, and the 
rest—where is their collective wisdom, where the fixed results of 
their investigations ? By what laws of evidence is a case to be 
supported in which almost every witness contradicts the witness 
on his own side who has gone before, and then contradicts himself ? 
What is the value of that man’s evidence who tells us plainly, first, 
that he is certain, then that he is doubtful, then that he is doubtful 
about his doubts, then that he is certain as to his doubts about 
his doubts—but thinks his opinion may yet change? What veri- 
fication is possible for theories which assure us now that the 
Gospel is the growth of unconscious myth, now the result of 
deliberate design ; now that its roots are metaphysical, now that 
they are mystical; now that the work is clearly composite, now 
that it is absolutely one; now that the discourses are trustworthy, 
but not the history; now that the history is trustworthy, but not 
the discourses ; now that the author is clearly a Jew, now that he 
is certainly a Greek ; now that he is a Syrian, now that he is an 
Alexandrian; now that the whole teaching bears the impress of 
Philo, now that it is permeated by the Gnosticism of Basilides ? 
What dependence can be placed upon investigations which assure 
us with equal confidence that the Gospel was written in A.D. 180, 
170, 160, 150, 140, 120, 110, or even far back into the first century ?” 


We believe that Archdeacon Watkins would have improved 
this learned and impressive volume by wholly omitting the 
third lecture, which has very little that bears effectually on 
the modern criticism of the Fourth Gospel, and devoting two 
full lectures at the close to the subject which now occupies 
the last only, and which could not be adequately dealt with in 
a single lecture. The eighth lecture gives us a very good 
summary of the results of modern criticism as regards the 
external and internal evidence to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, so far as style and doctrine affect the question 
of that authorship, but not at all a good summary of the 
criticism on the evidence (of which, indeed, there is too little 
account taken in the eight lectures), so far as the historical 


statements included in the evangelist’s narrative 20,—for 
example, the length of the Jerusalem, as compared with 
the Galilean, ministry of our Lord; the geographical 
difficulties raised as to the places named in the Gospel 
and the replies to them; the difficulties connected with the 
resurrection of Lazarus; the discrepancy between the day of 
the Crucifixion as given in the Fourth Gospel and in the Synop. 
tics; the different date assigned to the expulsion of the buyers 
and sellers from the Temple ; and, indeed, the various questions 
raised by the historical outline of the Fourth Gospel. These 
are all matters of very great interest on which a large part 
of the modern criticism has turned, and which the Arch. 
deacon passes over, we think, with much too light a hand. 
Compared with all the evidence of this kind that is insisted on 
by modern criticism, what the Archdeacon calls “the evidence 
of sixteen centuries,” the centuries between the second and 
the eighteenth, has but very little that affects the modem 
criticism of the subject at all. With some few exceptions, 
the first two centuries and the last century contain almost 
everything that gravely affects the judgment we may pass on 
the character and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 


The part of his subject which Archdeacon Watkins 
has treated with the greatest force, and which is in. 
trinsically the most interesting in his Lectures, is the 
bearing of modern criticism on the question as to the 
early existence of the Fourth Gospel in its present 
form, and the earliest date at which it can be formally 
proved that it was acknowledged as the Gospel of St. 
John. Now the most important part of the new evidence 
bearing on this subject is that which shows that Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, in use in the East at the end of the second 
century, was really a harmony of our present four Gospels. 
Archdeacon Watkins shows that this is the deliberate 
judgment of the soberest German critics of the present day, 
even of those who are by no means orthodox in their general 
drift. The importance of the fact lies in this: that Tatian 
was a pupil of Justin Martyr, and that so soon as it is shown 
that Tatian accepted the Gospel of John as of like authority 
with the Synoptic Gospels, it is shown also that Justin 
Martyr’s Memorials must have included that Gospel as 
well. There are a number of references to the Fourth Gospel 
in Justin, but none of them refer to the Gospel by the name 
of its author, as, indeed, Justin was not accustomed to do 
when he quoted the Gospels; so that, till within the last few 
years, it has been a very open question whether Justin was 
quoting our Fourth Gospel, or something which was the original 
or germ of our Fourth Gospel, and which in its original 
shape had not even claimed any apostolic authority. Now, 
as Justin Martyr died in the middle of the second century, 
anda pupil of his is shown to have recognised the Fourth 
Gospel as authoritative in the same sense as the other three, 
it is not any longer questionable that he must have learned so 
to regard it under Justin’s own teaching; and that sets us at 
rest as to the question whether the references to our Gospel 
in Justin Martyr may not be assumed to have referred 
to St. John’s Gospel as we have it, with St. John for its 
recognised author. It would be absurd to contend for 
the existence of some document of no particular authority, 
from which Justin had been quoting words which we now 
find in the Fourth Gospel and which we now attribute to 
St. John, if it can be proved, as it can be proved, that his 
pupil, who left Rome for the East after Justin’s death, 
took absolutely for granted that St. John’s Gospel was one of 
the four gospels of recognised authority in the Church, and was 
to be ranked with the others as of equal authority for the 
facts of Christ’s life. That pushes back the recognition of St. 
John as a recognised authority in the Church to the early years 
of the second century ; and of course, the nearer we come to 
the date of the Apostle’s death, the more difficult it is to believe 
that at that time a document not proceeding from his hand, and 
treating aspects of our Lord’s life utterly distinct from those 
chiefly recorded in the other three Gospels, could have been 
silently accepted by the Church without any hesitation as the 
work of the beloved Apostle. When to this evidence we add the 
new evidence that the Gnostics (especially Basilides) and Mar- 
cion, quoted our Gospel, though they did not ascribe it to St. 
John by name, at the very beginning of the second century, and 
that there are clear references to it also in the now universally 
admitted Epistles of Ignatius, there remains absolutely no 
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upon the Church, under the name of an Apostle who had 
certainly lived to the very end of the first century. The chain 
of evidence connecting the St. John of Tatian’s Diatesseron 
with the document quoted at the very commencement of the 
second century by Ignatius and by the Gnostics and by 
Justin, is now complete, and it seems really childish to pretend 
that there is any room for wedging in an anonymous original 
which is supposed to have been attributed to St. John only 
after a considerable time from the Apostle’s death. 


Archdeacon Watkins, in his concluding lecture, presses the 
position that the Fourth Gospel was the free translation in St. 
John’s words of our Lord’s teaching for the special world in 
which the apostle lived at Ephesus towards the end of 
the first century, and invites the thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century to attempt similar translations of that 
teaching for the world in which we now live. If this 
only means that St. John laid no more claim than did any 
other evangelist, to be the mere passive instrument of God 
in writing what he remembered of our Lord’s life and ministry, 
and that what he specially remembered at that place and 
date would be what was most needed to correct the errors 
and dispel the dreams of his Ephesian contemporaries, we 
heartily agree with him. Nor do we doubt that in throwing 
our Lord’s whole discourse into a style attributed to him 
only occasionally by the other evangelists,—as when St. 
Matthew makes him say, “Every plant which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up,” or again, 
“All things are delivered unto me of my Father, and 
no man knoweth the Son but the Father, and no man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him,”’—St. John must have given an exclusive 
emphasis to one large element in our Lord’s teaching which 
had specially impressed him, and which the other evangelists 
had too oftenignored. But if Archdeacon Watkins means that 
St. John deliberately made our Lord say, “I am the Light of 
the world,” “I am the true Vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman,” “I am the true bread which came down 
from heaven,” and so forth, not because he ever did say 
so, but in order to adapt what our Lord had really said 
to the latitude and longitude of Ephesus some fifty years 
later, then we cannot hold with him at all. The first duty of 
a biographer is to give as truly as he can that part of the life 
with which he deals which struck him most, and which he 
understood best; and it is no part of his duty to alter 
what he remembers to have been actually said, because when 
altered it is more likely to arrest the attention of the 
audience to whom he speaks. If Boswell had “translated” 
Johnson into what he conceived to be the language most 
intelligible to Scotchmen, or even to Englishmen living 
at the close of the eighteenth century, we should never 
have trusted or read our Boswell. And if Eckermann 
had “translated” Goethe into the language of German 
scientific thought in the fourth decade of this century, we 
should never have cared for our Eckermann. The whole value 
of St. John’s Gospel seems to us to depend on its representing 
a large real element in our Lord’s style and words, though 
not the only element,—that element in it which had most fas- 
cinated andimpressed St. John. So far as regards St. John’s 
own prologue, it was, of course, quite natural for him to 
give it in his own words, and doubtless; these words were 
taken from|the current language of Ephesus at that time, 
and would naturally include some references to the Gnostic 
ons. But we understand St. John not as using the lan- 
guage of the}Gnostics by way of conciliation to the Gnostics, 
but by way of showing how the true revelation resolved 
all the endless series of Gnostic Afons into a divine life 
which was nevertheless not a mere divine solitude. And 
it is remarkable that wherever St. John puts the Gnostic 
phraseology into our Lord’s mouth, he makes it perfectly clear 
that our Lord did not use it in the Gnostic sense, but in 
the sense which attributes origination, life, love, wisdom, 
reconciliation, to God alone. We cannot even see that 
Goethe’s Faust, in the celebrated soliloquy which Archdeacon 
Watkins quotes, succeeds in making at all clearer to Goethe’s 
generation what St. John had written. The “Act” or 
“Deed” which Faust substituted for the “Word” is a 
very bad equivalent for “the Word.” For “the Act was 
with God, and the Act was God,” is unintelligible, and does 
not suggest what “the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God,” does suggest,—namely, that the divine nature had a 





kind of converse with itself which secures the full expression 
of divine thought and the reality of reciprocal love. On the 
whole, Archdeacon Watkins’s doctrine of the need for per- 
petual retranslation of the divine revelation seems to us 
either to mean little more than its perpetual re-illustration 
by application to new circumstances,—which is, of course, 
very important,—or to mean a great deal too much,— 
namely, that we are at liberty to explain it away into what- 
ever it seems easiest for a new generation to take in. That is 
not, we are sure, Archdeacon Watkins’s meaning. His 
doctrine of retranslation is, however, the only portion of this 
very learned and able book from which we are inclined, so far 
as we understand it, to dissent. 





A SKETCH OF HAWTHORNE.* 

Tuts sketch of Hawthorne by Mr. Moncure Conway isin many 
ways a pleasant and sympathetic one. He has managed to 
convey a very real impression of the charm of Hawthorne’s 
unworldly and simple character, and that with a certain dis- 
tinctness of outline which is in part probably the result of 
personal acquaintance. But when we come to look for an 
estimate which will do due justice to the remarkable gifts 
which Hawthorne displayed in his writings, the book seems to 
us disappointing and inadequate. Mr. Conway seems scarcely 
to appreciate those unusual elements in Hawthorne’s work 
which give it so much individuality and interest. To discuss 
his romances from the point of view of ordinary fiction is 
surely to fail in recognition of their real quality. Judged by 
the standard of an ordinary novelist, Hawthorne would often 
be found wanting. His stories, in plot and dialogue, not un- 
frequently lay themselves open to the charge of conventionality 
and want of variety. In The Blithesdale Romance, with its 
humorous account of a social experiment, he approached more 
nearly the ordinary type of novel ; but, good as it is, there are 
plenty of stories with which it may compare. To account for 
his high place in English literature, we must look for the 
explanation in quite a different direction. 

There seem to be two specially marked characteristics 
observable in all Hawthorne’s best and most individual work, 
which set it apart from ordinary fiction. No reader of him 
can have failed to notice the wonderful power by which he cau 
invest his subject with an imaginative atmosphere which, 
without destroying the sense of reality, is a constantly 
accompanying element, giving distinction to his work by its 
spiritual character. His imagination seems always full of 
the pathos and mystery which surround life even in its most 
ordinary aspects. He follows its development in his stories 
with constant watchfulness, and with subtle and delicate bits 
of comment and observation and judgment; and however 
commonplace any incident may seem, to him it is always full 
of suggestion and richness of meaning. He is possessed by 
a sense that what we see in life is the least part of its sig- 
nificance. He seems to be always trying to press a little nearer 
to the reality which underlies its outward manifestations ; to get 
behind the mere fact, and so learn something of those invisible 
and powerful influences which he holds to be the real factors 
in life and character. He gives to incidents and characters 
often ordinary and trivial in themselves, a certain dignity and 
pathos, by the way he presents them, as having their place in 
a world neither recognised nor understood, but to which they 
are linked by subtle threads of connection from which they 
can never free themselves. 

Such an exclusive method of viewing life involves almost 
necessarily a certain limitation of interest, and a certain 
mannerism. And Hawthorne is not free from either fail- 
ing. It will be noticed, too, how often his creations depend, 
for the full realisation of their character, less on the way they 
reveal themselves in speech and action, than on the watch- 
ful comment, the bits of keen and delicate insight, with which 
he follows them, lighting up motive and thought with 
often searching depth and reality. It is this which gives 
Transformation, improbable and confused as it is in part, 
so much of its fascination ; and many of the shorter stories, 
where the thread of incident is insufficient to sustain interest, 
owe their significance to the same power. But perhaps in no 
instance is this so completely the case, as in the well-known 
story, The House of the Seven Gables. There we see how his 
art gathered up and used every detail, however fanciful, which 





* ALife of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Moncure Conway. London: Walter 
Scott. 
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could heighten the effect, or bring out more clearly the picture 
of which his imagination was full. In completeness, and in 
delicacy and skill of workmanship, Hawthorne has never 
surpassed it. The subject, too, with its colouring of Puritan 
melancholy, which deals with the working out of a family 
destiny, burdened by an inheritance of violence and ill-gotten 
gain, is one which gives free play to his peculiar gifts. It 
would be difficult to improve upon the picture, so charming in 
its finished background and its side characters, which is given 
of the old faded descendant of the Puritan family, Hephzibah 
Pyncheon, whose devotion to her brother gives nobleness and 
pathos to a life which would otherwise be only grotesque in 
its eccentric oddity. And how much delicate insight, too, is 
shown in the character of the brother, whose easy and pleasure- 
loving life has been ruined by an unjust sentence condemning 
him for years to the misery of a prison. Hawthorne was never 
more like himself than when, through this seemingly purpose- 
less and cruel suffering, he discerned a chance for a higher 
development which in ordinary prosperity so poor a character 
might have missed. 

But if imagination is one of the elements of Hawthorne’s 
power, a second and scarcely less noteworthy one is his un- 
faltering sense of the supreme claim of right and truth over 
character and conduct. His books are full, in one way or 
another, of the recurring expression of this fixed belief. No 
doubt something of this pressing sense of the sacredness and 
authority of the moral law may be accounted for as an in- 
heritance from his Puritan ancestors. It was in part, too, in 
consequence of their stern and melancholy teaching that his 
imagination was so constantly occupied by the thought of the 
ever-present dangers and temptations which beset man 
through life, and are ever threatening to bring down on 
him such tragic consequences. According to Mr. Conway, 
it was this element in Hawthorne which jarred on Emer- 
son’s optimist faith, and prevented his due appreciation of 
Hawthorne’s genius. Emerson was repelled, not unnaturally 
perhaps, by a way of looking at life which interfered 
so seriously with his own hopeful confidence that the 
teachings of transcendental philosophy would prove a suffi- 
cient guide to a troubled world. But Hawthorne, stern as 
he is in his horror and condemnation of evil, never rests 
contented with merely a powerful presentation of its deadly 
nature, or its far-reaching and terrible consequences. He 
notes with subtle insight the weakness of character or the 
rush of passion which has led to disaster; but his condemna- 
tion is never of the kind to exclude the hope and possibility of 
recovery. Only, and it is here that his teaching never varies, 
the evil must be faced, and the truth acknowledged at any 
cost of suffering; no excuse can be accepted which shall in 
any way seem to make light of the paramount authority of 
moral laws. Nowhere is this conviction more finely shown 
than in that noble and moving story, The Scarlet Letter. 
Mr. Conway speaks of it as little more than a picture 
of a cruel and superstitious age, happily for ever past; 
but this is surely to miss almost its whole significance and 
pathos. The book is far more than a story of suffering, 
told with the detachment of an imaginative and dispas- 
sionate observer. Cruel as is the justice measured out to 
Hester Prynne, Hawthorne does not allow our sense of pity 
and indignation to dwell on this, without at the same time 
pressing home the fact of the terrible moral catastrophe, by 
the side of which any punishment becomes of secondary im- 
portance. It is this sense of the wrong done to human nature 
by so great a betrayal of its deepest instincts which fills his 
imagination; and the working out of the story points to the 
direction to which he looked for hope of its recovery. Where 
he sees room. for despair is in a character such as that of the 
Minister Dimmesdale, the sharer of Hester’s guilt, where all 
honesty and courage have gone to pieces, through the refusal 
to acknowledge the evil action, and bear the consequences of 
contempt and indignation which such an acknowledgment 
would bring down on him. Suffering, to Hawthorne’s mind, 
in such a case, is to be welcomed rather than avoided. In one 
shape or another, it is an inevitable result of evil deeds, and it 
is only hopeless and deadly in its effects when the evil thought 
or action has been unconfessed or ignored. 

The study of Donatello in Transformation though so 
different in its surroundings and colouring and circumstances, 
has many points in which it is connected, in underlying 
thought, with the gloomy Puritan story. But there isa charm 





—— 
about the Italian figure, a sense of grace and freedom, a possi 
bility of a renewed spring of hope after long expiation, which 
is almost wholly absent from The Scarlet Letter, where the 
shadow of profound melancholy is never lifted. Hawthorne’s 
visit to Italy had done more for him than provide a new fielq 
from which to gather material for a romance of a more varied 
character than the New England life could afford. Hig 
imagination was fired by the unexpectedness and newness of 
a world for which he had never prepared himself, and he 
used the record of this experience to form the fresh ang 
poetical background which gives so much charm to Trans. 
formation. But he gained much more than this. Still keeping 
his old Puritan seriousness, he found himself in the presence 
of a world and society far more varied in condition and ciy. 
cumstance than any he had before met with. In Transforing. 
tion we may watch how his range of sympathy widened, and 
his imagination gained a colour and hopefulness as he made a 
closer acquaintance with this new world, and watched fresh 
forms of character move and develop amid surroundings so 
strangely different in all their past and present from any with 
which he was familiar. 





SUVOROFF.* 

A RuMOUR has appeared in the papers during the last few 
weeks, that the military authorities are taking some steps to 
stop the entry into the officers’ lists of our Army of the 
physically weak and the short of stature. ‘None too soon!” 
will be the exclamation of the majority of the good British 
Public. Quite so. The good British Public knows nothing 
of the physique and the stature of its favourite heroes. But 
the Educational Department ought to know at least a little 
of the military history and biography the teaching of which 
it superintends. Now, all military experience is clean against 
the theory of this new order. 

If there is one man not an Englishman who has been always 
a special English hero, that man is Suvéroff. English not Rus- 
sian enthusiasm selected him for his highest commands. The 
English Ambassador was the only national representative 
who attended his funeral, when the whim of his mad Tzar, 
after loading him with honours at the end of his last campaign, 
withdrew, before he could reach the capital on his return, all 
favour because of a point of ridiculous etiquette. And the man’s 
achievements were just such as could not help being popular 
in England. Audacious heroism, rapidity and suddenness of 
execution, marches that transferred his army with such light- 
ning strokes from point to point that it seemed to his enemies 
to fly and not to plod along the ground, brilliant victories 
gained by the few over many, great fortresses stormed under 
conditions that seemed hopeless, prudence concealed under 
the appearance of rashness, unlimited personal endurance of 
hardships and fatigue,—if these are not the qualities to arouse 
popular enthusiasm in England for a soldier, what are? But 
the man who did all this must have been a giant; least of all 
can he have committed the folly of wearing out his eyes with 
study. The man was 5ft. 4in. in height. His health and 
muscular development were feeble and delicate. He who 
boasted truly that he did not know the meaning of “ retreat, 
fatigue, hunger, cold,” was so weak that he “bent under the 
weight of his own sabre.” During a great part of his later 
campaigns, his sword was actually carried for him up to the 
moment of his entering into action. 

He was so completely what the Army and Navy Gazette 
would call a “book-worm,” that his father was bitterly in- 
dignant, during Suvdroff’s boyhood, with his “studious son” 
for poring over books and maps. It needed the intervention 
of a kindly Negro General of the Russian Army, who found 
him amid maps, classical authors, histories, and biographies, 
to gain him the wish of his heart,—permission to enter the 
Army. As he was in his boyhood, so he continued throughout 
life. He must have rivalled Napoleon in his exhaustive study 
of the earlier campaigns of history; and as soon as Napoleon 
appeared on the scene, he followed up his actions with con- 
tinual care from day to day. He spoke, as well as read, Polish, 
German, Italian, Turkish, Tartar, and French. 

And, among Englishmen, who in physique, in stature, in 
face, was most like him? It was Nelson, who, because of the 
likeness between them, which had been generally observed, 





* Suvérof By Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding, London: Chapman and Hall. 
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sent Suvéroff his portrait, and drew from the Russian the 
reply: “I really see a likeness between us when I examine 
your portrait. This ie flattering to me. But I rejoice yet 
more that our minds and motives of action are alike.” ‘Oh! 
but a man cannot inspire confidence in the soldiers under him 
unless he is able to do physically all and more than they do; 
therefore he ought to be a giant, or as nearly so as you can get 
him.” Dear Athlete, in the whole history of the world there is 
nothing like the story of this man as to the confidence with 
which he inspired his soldiers. Not Napoleon, not Alexander, 
not Cesar, not Cromwell, could in this respect match him. 
Almost from his first entrance into the field of war, up to the 
day of his death, on returning from the last campaign, which 
he had waged when he was seventy years of age, a campaign in 
which he had called on his men for more sacrifices than in 
any other, those men had but one feeling about him. It was 
expressed at his funeral, when his large hearse was delayed in 
a narrow gateway. Then from the soldiers a loud voice 
ascended: “ He’ll go through; he went through everywhere.” 

Of course such a man as this has had lies written about 
him. When, according to the unbroken law of the universe, 
the weak confound the strong and the foolish the wise, there 
is only one possible course open to those who want to believe 
that appearances and guess are never deceitful,—viz., to falsify 
history. But Suvéroff has been peculiarly unfortunate. His 
language is not one generally known to Europe. The French 
had very good reasons for misrepresenting him. He has, 
therefore, suffered from the tender mercies of those active 
propagators of historical inaccuracies, Byron, the French 
historians, and those who copy from others. Colonel Spalding 
notices that, in one of the few biographical dictionaries in 
English which notice him, it is recorded of him that 
he first distinguished himself by killing several Janissaries 
with his own hand, and then, having collected their heads 
in a sack, emptying them at the feet of the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief. That is just the popular idea of 
the sort of man he ought to have been. There is, in fact, 
no known instance of his having killed a man with his own 
hand. Not only was he physically not strong, but he was not 
dexterous in the use of weapons; and “though his courage 
on more than one occasion involved him in a personal encounter, 
yet it was always the opportune arrival of some stalwart 
grenadier or cuirassier that saved him.” Byron is pleased to 
call him “Hero, buffoon, half-demon and _ half-dirt,”’ no 
doubt assuming the correctness of the legend that he caused 
the inhabitants of Warsaw to be massacred. He, in fact, 
turned his guns on the bridge which connected with Warsaw 
the suburb which he had captured, in order to prevent his 
raging soldiery from entering the town, and as a grateful 
recognition of his humanity, received from the Municipality 
of Warsaw a snuff-box. As to “half-dirt,” he was an 
enthusiastic devotee of cold water. 

But we must leave our readers to learn from the pages of 
the book to which we are anxious to call attention, how many 
fictions have become current about one of the most interesting 
and striking characters in history. On the whole, we think 
that Colonel Spalding has done his work very well. He has 
gone to Russian, not to French sources, for his information. 
From first page to last, the book is intensely interesting. 
There are a good many sentences, however, of very careless 
English. Moreover, while Colonel Spalding generally writes 
very sensibly, he occasionally provokes one by such copy-book 
sentences as: “A Field-Marshal should respect even the 
caprices of his Sovereign,”—a statement which, as applied to 
Suvéroff and Paul, set one humming the popular ditty :— 

‘“‘You shouldn’t, you shouldn’t, you shouldn’t, you shouldn’t, 

You shouldn’t buy tripe on Friday.” 
Nevertheless, the book ought to be read, and ought to be 
popular. In particular, we commend it to all those who are 
anxious to apply to Cadets at Sandhurst or elsewhere those 
physical tests of which we spoke in the beginning of the article. 

The men who take this line specially pique themselves on 
being “ practical.” A system which would have excluded, or 
tended to exclude, Suvéroff, Nelson, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Wolseley, and Roberts, strikes us as about as hopelessly un- 
practical a scheme for improving the officering of our Army 
as we can bring ourselves to imagine. 








A SMALL BOOK ON A GREAT SUBJECT.* 


Many years ago, there issued from the press a series bearing 
the title we have adopted for the heading of our article, and 
which may most fitly be applied to the little volume before us. 
It is small and unpretending, but what it treats of is of vast 
importance, being nothing less than the genesis and culture 
of new life, not as a subject of speculation, but as a practical 
matter within our own ken, and within our own power, also, to 
perfect or to mar. The book is addressed to young mothers, 
young mothers in esse or in posse ; and we may as well begin 
by saying that its authors, the well-known writers of Our 
Nurses, are quite justified in their assumption that it is one 
which mothers will not hesitate to put into the hands of their 
young daughters. For this is no medical treatise. It treats 
of the delicate physical part of the subject only in so far as is 
strictly necessary, and in no way infringes on the doctor’s 
province. What it specially aims at is to impress upon young 
women that they are destined for the highest work of which 
humanity is capable; to set before them vividly the duties 
inseparably united to the joys of maternity, and to show them 
how to fulfil the noble part of preparing in the rising genera- 
tion a race that shall excel the present one physically, in- 
tellectually, and spiritually,—which feminine mission is to be 
accomplished by the simple means of clearly understanding 
what their duties are, in the first place; and, in the second, by 
faithfully fulfilling them at the cost of considerable self- 
sacrifice. These writers begin by saying in their preface :— 

“ Women of all ranks are crowding round hospital doors, anxious 
to stand face to face with disease and death, and to deal—as sick 
nurses must deal—with the most humiliating facts of our physical 
and moral nature. And the public looks on admiringly. Meanwhile 
there is other nursing to be done, and but few willing and competent 
to do it. New life streams into the world, and the best women in 
England look the other way. Mothers and children are still—as 
were sick folks not so very long ago—left to be nursed by women 
who, even when trained in their technical duties, as a few are, do 
not bring to their vocation the insight and the skill of cultivated 
minds. And still the public approves, seeming to believe that 
disease and sin are subjects of contemplation less likely to deprave 
the mind than life and its genesis; and that the young woman in 
whose arms God places the new-born babe is the one person in the 
world who ought to know nothing about it till it comes !” 

Now, this is very true. But while the writers desire that 
young women should be taught something of what in all 
probability lies before them, and also what they could do to 
assist others if brought face to face with a sudden emergency 
when skilled help is not at hand, they especially deprecate 
any accentuation of the material aspects of maternity. “The 
essential fact of motherhood,” say they, “is its joy; of 
infancy, the illimitable possibilities of new life.” Of the 
three parts into which the book is divided, “ Motherhood,” 
“Babyhood,” and “Childhood,” while all are good and 
practical, the first may be also said to be beautiful. “To 
know what a mother means, and what she should be,” 
these writers truly say, “lies at the root of all morals,” and 
to prepare for motherhood is to fit oneself for a great dignity ; 
therefore, the German expression, in der Hoffnung, more fitly 
designates than do any of our English phrases the happy 
time when the young mother is looking forward to an advent 
that is to be not merely her own greatest joy, but also, she 
hopes, a blessing to the world. “Hitherto your brain, your 
nerves, your instincts, your organs and their functions, have 
served yourself alone. Now you are no longer alone; you 
cannot even think of yourself as separate from your possible 
child. You must not even try to doso. Youmust remember 
that your child’s future depends on and takes its colour from 
your now.” Of course the writers do not omit to give careful 
instructions to the young mother as to her own régime, or to 
enter into the minutest particulars respecting the care to be 
bestowed on baby, inculcating very strongly the necessity 
of forming good habits from its earliest infancy. But 
it is in the ninth chapter that they dwell especially upon 
the art of homiculture, and here there is much sensible 
advice upon the training of each of the five senses, and 
the proper development of the physical powers. Then we 
come to the first chapter dealing with childhood—* Food, 
and what it can do”—in which great stress is laid, not 
only upon the necessity of choosing the right line and 
adhering to it for the child’s health’s sake, but also in order to 
give it the immense advantage that man or woman has whose 





* New Life: its Genesis and Culture. A Book for Young Mothers, By H.C. 
O’Neill and Edith A, Barnett, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
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early training has developed simple tastes, for such tastes, if 
conducive to health, make wealth possible on a small income ; 
and in these days, when no man knows what his lot in life will 
be, nor where he will travel to, it is a very useful quality to be 
able to eat all kinds of food. Simple foods, with the least of 
man’s meddling, are, thewriters say, the best for mind and body; 
and they do not fail to commend the patronage of the green- 
grocer and the milkman, in preference to the chemist. Their 
expression, “ the comfortable servitude of regular habits,” is 
one that deserves to be seriously thought over. How many 
people who now mourn their subservience to what is injurious, 
might have learned in their early days to follow the opposite 
from choice! 

But we must not convey the idea that New Life is a book 
that inculcates a hard-and-fast line. On the contrary, it is 
distinguished by its tolerance and breadth of view, as will be 
seen in the advice to study differences of temperament with 
the utmost care, and, no two children being alike, to give to 
each the special training of which it stands in need. In fact, 
like Our Nurses, of which New Life is the sequel, it is pre- 
eminently based on common-sense and a tender regard for the 
needs of those with whom it undertakes to deal. On one point 
only are we inclined to differ with the writers, and it is just 
possible we may not rightly apprehend them. Surely “nursery 
days” is much too early a period at which to draw attention 
to the delicate subject treated of in para. 170. The chapters 
on “ Inherited Suffering,” “ Sick Children,” and “ The Putting 
Away Childish Things,” are extremely valuable, and the closing 
remarks should be well considered. No one can deny this one: 
«A mother is responsible for her child’s health,—responsible 
to God, who gave it into her hands to nurse for good ; responsible 
to the child, to whom she stands as the type of Divine love for 
ever ; responsible to society for the bringing-up of a member 
who shall be useful or useless.” The writers end by saying: 
“We are watching the last years of the nineteenth century 
—watching and wondering what the heroes of the twentieth 
will be, what principles will guide them, what hopes entice 
them on. And meanwhile these heroes are facing the mystery 
of life in their mother’s arms, and learning the lessons they 
will never forget at their mother’s knee.” 

As the book is divided into paragraphs, and the index refers 
to these and not to pages, reference is extremely easy, and 
the student can find any point wanted with great rapidity. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE are months of good and bad novels, just as there are 
months of good and bad weather ; and the October of 1890 may 
be regarded with satisfaction by the meteorologist of fiction. 
There is, first, a new story by the author of The Repentance of 
Paul Wentworth, which will certainly be opened by the better 
class of readers with pleasant anticipations that will be amply 
fulfilled by The Riddle of Lawrence Haviland. The book has 
two attractions which in combination suffice to confer dis- 
tinction on any literary vintage,—the body given by a firm 
grasp of material that is intrinsically rich in common human 
interest; and the bouquet, the subtle aroma which exhales 
from work in which the perception is fine, the touch delicate 
yet determinate, the whole product a thing of easy grace and 
graceful ease. There is, on the one hand, the light-handed 
elaboration of character and situation which is the cachet of the 
new American school, and on the other, the flesh-and-blood 
substance which still appeals to the less highly strung organi- 
sation of the beefy islander. The “riddle” of the title is a 
character-problem which may be thus stated :—“How is a 
man of inflexible personal rectitude who has grown into the 
habit of treating the sins of others with the same untempered 
Draconian severity which he is ready to apply to his own (for- 
getting that in one case he has the perfect knowledge which 
in the other cases he lacks) to be softened, liberalised, 
humanised, taught to be tender as well as true?” Of course, 
from the moment in which we fairly grasp the nature of the 
problem, we guess what will be the process of its solution,— 
that in some crisis, undreamed of before it presents itself, 
Haviland will be startled into staining his own white ideal, 
and as he sits in judgment and passes sentence upon himself 





* (1.) The Riddle of Lawrence Haviland. By Constance Smith. 3vols. London: 
R. Bentley and Son.——(2.) A Fellow of Trinity. By Alan St. Aubyn and Walt 
Wheeler. 3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. (8.) Lover or Friend? By 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(4.) Sliding 
Sands. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—-(5.) 
Sapphira, By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(6.) Two 
Masters. By B. M. Croker. 3 vols, London: F. V. White and Co. 














will learn by personal experience that he has never known 
the diviner side of the justice which he has all his life 
hugged as his special possession. This solution is reserved 
for the third volume, the greater part of the novel being 
devoted to a narrative of the series of events which one after 
the other leave Haviland harder and less sympathetic than 
they found him. First comes the deceit of the young sister to 
whom he has been a brother and father in one; then the deser. 
tion of acquaintances and friends when he is accused of digs. 
closing to the dynamitards the secrets of the Minister whose 
secretary he is; and, last, the discovery that the wife in whom 
his belief is absolute has violated his code of honour, and for 
love of him has been guilty of what he is pleased to consider 
an act of criminal concealment. The story as a whole is ag 
truthful as it is powerful; but if known character stands for 
anything, the evidence upon which society found Haviland 
guilty of treachery to his chief and his country was surely 
almost ludicrously inadequate, and Haviland’s own conduct 
when his wife makes her tearful confession is so wantonly 
and deliberately cruel, that for the time being we lose not 
only patience but respect,—an effect which we do not think 
the author intended to produce. But this is all that can 
reasonably be said in the way of complaint. So far as Haviland 
is concerned, the “riddle” is propounded in an interesting way 
and answered in a satisfactory way; for in the account of what 
may be called his conversion, the author gets very cleverly over 
a somewhat difficult place. Perhaps, however, the finest—by 
which we do not mean the best, but the most delicate—work 
in the book is to be found in the portraits of such less pro- 
minent actors as Mrs. Orde-Lauriston, the “appropriate ” 
woman, and Mr. Atherley Meyrick, that smooth-manner cynic 
who always “put his finger on a tender place ”—a favourite 
amusement of his—‘“ with full knowledge of what he was 
doing, and an intense appreciation (resulting from personal 
idiosyncrasy and experience) of the suffering he must be 
inflicting on his victim.” The entire absence of slovenly, ill- 
considered patches would in itself suffice to make The Riddle 
of Lawrence Haviland pleasant reading. 


The possible or reasonably probable elements of romance 
in undergraduate life do not at the first blush seem to be very 
numerous, but when they are carefully collected and skilfully 
arranged, the collector and arranger finds that he has taken 
the difficult premier pas towards the production of a very 
readable story. There is a good deal in A Fellow of Trinity 
which deserves stronger praise than seems to be carried by 
this one epithet, for there are passages in it which may be 
characterised as powerful or beautiful or tender ; but whereas 
these things come here and there, the readableness is never 
wanting. Nor is it a quality to be held cheap, for to produce 
a readable novel, a man must see and realise what he writes 
about; he must feel a strong interest in it; and he must possess 
sufficient literary skill to make others see and realise to such 
an extent that their interest is equal or nearly equal to his own. 
Novels which fulfil these conditions are by no means as plenti- 
ful as blackberries, and “readable” is therefore a distinctly 
honourable epithet, though it may have been “soiled by 
all-ignoble use.” Messrs. St. Aubyn and Wheeler have been 
very successful in bringing together and grouping effectively 
specimens of the most prominent undergraduate types,—the 
enthusiast ; the careless, generous, happy-go-lucky Gallio; the 
man who is made a rebel by high spirits or weak will ; the much 
more dangerous rebel who is an unobtrusive dispenser of 
corrupting influences; and—most ordinary type of all—the 
man of healthy instincts and conscience in good working 
order, who is betrayed into folly by the inevitable inexperience 
of youth. Though Ernest Flowers, who ultimately justifies 
the title of the book by becoming a Fellow of Trinity, is the 
nominal hero, the real centre of narrative interest is the in- 
fatuation of the manly, loyal, sweet-natured Geraint for the 
beautiful but utterly unscrupulous siren, Hebe Bellenden; 
and the story of Jayne’s prayer for Geraint’s deliverance, of 
the deliverance itself, and of the devotion with which the man 
whom Geraint had rescued from a self-inflicted death preserves 
his friend’s memory unsullied in the hearts of those who loved 
him, is full of genuine and quite unstrained pathos. A Fellow 
of Trinity is certainly the best novel of University life which 
has appeared for many years. 


The main story in Miss Rosa Carey’s pleasant novel, Lover 
or Friend? concerns a noble fellow, broken down in health by 
wounds received in the struggle which won for him the 
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Victoria Cross, who hides a love which might have been 
returned, until such time as he can undertake the responsi- 
bilities of marriage, only to discover, when he is in a position 
to make his declaration, that he has been forestalled by a 

ounger and more impetuous rival. There is also a sub-story, 
the central figure in which is a fascinating but vaguely un- 
satisfactory widow lady introduced to us as Mrs. Blake, who 
turns out to be in reality the wife of a living husband named 
O’Brien, who for the crime of forgery has been sentenced to a 
long imprisonment, and whose involuntary intrusion upon the 
woman who has made herself dead to him comes, of course, at 
the most inopportune moment. The two stories are, how- 
ever, so skilfully welded together that they are practically 
one, for Mrs. Blake, or O’Brien, is the mother of the 
handsome, loyal-hearted Cyril, who, by winning the love 
of Audrey Ross, has unwittingly robbed the strong and 
tender Michael Burnett of a hope which, faint as it is, has 
been for years his most cherished possession. As a rule, it is 
rather unfair, both to author and readers, to indicate the 
course of the story in a novel; but in Lover or Friend? the 
interest of narrative is entirely subordinate to the finer and 
richer interest of artistic presentation and handling, and a 
synopsis of the plot is a mere caput mortuum which gives no 
truthful impression of the quality of the novel as a whole. 
Captain Burnett, the invalided soldier who brightens his 
dull, disappointed life by quiet humour and equally quiet 
acts of kindness, and who determines to be the helpful 
brother and friend of the girl whom a cruel fate seems to 
have snatched from him, is certainly the most winning per- 
sonage in the book, not even excepting the sweet-natured, 
unconventional heroine; but it is in the delineation of the 
character of Mrs. Blake, with its curious surface contradic- 
tions and its underlying unity, that the author really shows 
what she can do. Mrs. Blake is never in the least shadowy, 
and yet to the last she puzzles us just as we should be puzzled 
by a similar character in real life. Novelists as a rule, in 
striving to make their outlines distinct, make them unnaturally 
sharp, and portraiture which preserves distinctness but softens 
it by the haze which more or less surrounds us all, is truthful 
and delicate art. 


When Charlotte Bronté created Jane Eyre, she did not 
know that she was inaugurating a revolution in English 
fiction ; but, as a matter of fact, Mr. Rochester’s strong- 
minded and strong-willed governess proved the progenitor of 
a race of heroines which was destined well-nigh to exterminate 
that earlier race of pretty, clinging, and somewhat silly 
creatures of which Thackeray’s Amelia Sedley and Dickens’s 
Dora Spenlow were typical representatives. The heroine of Mr. 
Henry Cresswell’s Sliding Sands belongs to the dominant tribe 
of clever, capable girls who are quite equal to ordering their 
own lives, taking due care of themselves, and acting bravely 
as doughty combatants in the struggle for existence with- 
out losing any of the charm of their shrinking predecessors,— 
possessing, indeed, a new and piquant charm, which is all their 
own. It is certainly possessed by Vera Meredith, the young 
writer who beards in his den the acting editor of the Lon- 
chester Herald, with the manuscript of her novel in her hands ; 
and the story of her friendship with Orlando Osbaldistone, 
whose talent attracts her, but whose weakness she recognises 
from the first, is told with real vigour and subtlety 
of insight. Osbaldistone himself is one of those men in 
whom many really beautiful traits of character are rendered 
utterly inoperative by flabbiness of moral fibre,—who, when 
strung up by the excitement of a sudden crisis, can be even 
heroically loyal, but is powerless to preserve the personal 
honour which he really values against a continuous assault of 
temptation. Of the subsidiary personages, Mr. Forman, the 
gentle-mannered but iron-willed editor, is the most successful, 
and one or two touches leave the impression that he has been 
drawn from the life. Dudley, who is rather unsuccessful 
in hiding a chivalrous nobility of nature behind a thin veil 
of humorous cynicism, is less strongly individualised, and 
the manner in which he and Vera Meredith are re-united at 
the close of the third volume is certainly inartistically hurried. 
Otherwise, the construction of Sliding Sands is exceptionally 
good, and in both intellectual and literary qualities it repre- 
sents a marked advance upon its predecessors. 

Miss Sarah Tytler has scored so many continuous successes, 
which have been from time to time celebrated in these columns, 
that a failure is about due, and Sapphira comes well up to 





time. The mere writing is as good as ever, bright, easy, and 
graceful, nor is the book wanting in lifelike character; but 
it is the most striking example we have lately seen in imagina- 
tive literature of much ado about nothing. The title of the novel, 
and the text from the Acts of the Apostles which is selected 
as a motto, prepare us for something unusually shocking in 
the way of mendacity ; and when we make the acquaintance 
of a sad and silent woman who has grown prematurely aged 
in the shadow of some terrible memory, who is evidently in 
the power of a mysterious old servant, and who is compelled 
suddenly to hide herself and her family under an assumed 
name, we are quite sure that the story is leading us to some 
justification of title and motto. After all this elaborate pre- 
paration of a mystery, it is more than disappointing—it is 
absolutely exasperating—to discover that the deception of 
which Mrs. Baldwin has been guilty is about as harmless as 
any deception possibly can be,—a simple suppressio veri of a 
kind which is indulged in every day by perfectly respectable 
people who never give the matter a second thought. Of course, 
a really high-minded woman would not have deceived the world 
as to the circumstances of her husband’s death; but a lapse 
from ideal rectitude which injures nobody is a ridiculously 
slender peg for the story of a modern Sapphira. 

Two Masters, in spite of a certain vivacity of treatment 
which we expect from the author of Diana Barrington, is a 
poor novel, as any novel must be which is devoted to the 
commonplace treatment of a theme which is at once hackneyed 
andimprobable. The heroine, who is married toa very worthy 
man whose single fault is a tendency to jealousy, discovers her 
father, whom she has supposed to be dead, in the disguise of a 
stonebreaker, who is commonly known as “mad Dominic.” 
It seems that in his youth he has been an officer in the Army, 
and has been accused and convicted of the murder of a card- 
table acquaintance; but for some unexplained reason he has 
been reprieved, and after undergoing a term of transporta- 
tion, has secretly returned to Ireland, with a view of 
vindicating his innocence and proving the guilt of the true 
criminal. He reveals his identity to his daughter, who 
constitutes herself an amateur detective, and immediately 
devotes herself to the very easy task of showing the 
amazing disproportion between her zeal and her discre- 
tion. She has a number of secret meetings both with her 
father and with the man whom she believes to be the real 
criminal, and as her husband has been kept altogether in 
the dark, it is hardly unnatural that, when he finds her 
secretly stealing from the chambers of a bachelor of shady 
reputation, he should accuse her of infidelity. Of course 
both husband and wife are for a time plunged into an abyss 
of senseless misery, and equally of course everything comes 
right in the end. The father is vindicated, the real murderer 
makes a full confession as a prelude to suicide, and the recon- 
ciled couple live happily ever afterwards. Such is the story 
which is told in the three volumes of Two Masters. It is a 
product of manufacture rather than a work of art, but the 
circulating libraries must be supplied. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»—_- 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Mamm’s Black Nurse Stories. By M. P. Milne-Home. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—Negro folk-lore, when told with the gestures 
and in the indescribable jargon peculiar to the descendants of 
African slaves, is inimitably ridiculous. The writer gives us a 
capital and instructive preface for students, though we fancy 
readers will pay more attention to the humorous tricks and 
incidents of the tales. The first dozen stories are in the dialect; 
the second are taken from Sir George Dasent’s book, and are in 
ordinary English. It is an amusing little book, and useful, too, 
if we look upon the stories as exercises in Negro-English. 

Prince Starbeam. By A. E. Waite. (James Burns.)—No doubt 
Mr. Waite, in Prince Starbeam, wishes us to understand an 
allegory of the sufferings and final purification of the Human 
Soul. As a fairy-story it is too long and diffuse, and though we 
do not fail to recognise a certain beauty of imagination and smooth- 
ness of diction, it is not of that simple and true fairy-tale type 
which should clothe even the highest efforts. It is not, we should 
say, what children would call a good fairy-tale; it may, indeed, 
be not meant for young people; yet we do not like to believe that 
it is meant for older ones. 

Tales and Legends from the Land of the Tsar. Translated by Edith 
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M. S. Hodgetts. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Many of these tales 
may be recognised, for they are chiefly variants of well-known 
folk-tales. There is, indeed, a certain difficulty in identifying them 
sometimes; the Russian tale-teller is not happy unless he can 
put plenty of meaningless padding of his own into them. We 
miss, by-the-way, certain representative typical friends. This, 
however, is doubtless a book for the children; at least, the style 
and the treatment, which are somewhat wanting in art, lead us 
to that conclusion. Still, literally translated, Russian stories are 
doubtless childish, and we ought not to complain. There are one 
or two amusing stories in the collection, for which, of course, we 
must be thankful. 

The Vicar’s Trio. By Esmé Stuart. (National Society.)—The 
three children, the Vicar’s “trio,” are those delightfully original 
children we sometimes meet with in stories and sometimes in life. 
Quaint, grown-up, little Mattie, Bernard, with his head full of 
ideas, which he carries out with that insistence and seriousness so 
amusing and yet so instructive to older people, are two types most 
of us have some time or other come across. The chief interest of 
the story hangs on Bernard’s brilliant ideas, and the results which 
follow when they are put into practice. The Vicar’s Trio is amusing, 
and can be read by all; they, we feel sure, will appreciate Mattie 
and Bernard, for they are original and lifelike young people. 
*“Esmé Stuart’s” children are her best characters, and of their 
kind they are certainly good. The adults have not much vitality, 
and this perhaps we should not complain of, as the children stand 
out better against a conventional background. 

Peckover’s Mill. By the Author of “Starwood Hall.” (National 
Society.)—This story is not so full of adventure and incident as 
many would have desired in a story of the period it treats of; but 
it has other good points, the first of which is the old-fashioned style. 
It is readable all the way through, and if occasionally prolix, it is 
of that pleasant, reflective nature that attracts older people. There 
are enough characters, one or two being fairly vigorous ones, to 
keep up the interest till the end; and as the scene is laid on the 
Sussex coast, smugglers figure now and again. Silas Peckover, 
we must admit, is a somewhat puzzling villain; the manner of 
his betrayal of the Cause is not quite clear. The closing scene in 
the tale brings in the Great Frost, and this is perhaps the most 
sensational incident in a non-sensational but really interesting 
story. 

Phil: a Story of School-Life. By Alfred Harper. (Digby and 
Long.)—There is a fair amount of incident in Phil, though it is 
scarcely up to the average of school-tales. The author does not 
seem to us to know much about schoolboys. We maintain that 
such knowledge is more necessary to the production of a good 
story than a string of incidents. And if this is not recognised, 
we expect to find a hackneyed treatment of the subject and a 
liberal use of stock phrases. The language which “ Alfred 
Harper” puts into boys’ mouths would stamp them instantly as 
prigs, and, as with the boy in the story who lisps, their fate would 
not be a pleasant one. 

Prince Dick of Dahomey. By James Greenwood. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Boys, we suppose, will like reading the many hair- 
breadth escapes of “Dick” in the land of Dahomey, and feel 
unpleasantly thrilled at the description of Dahomian customs. 
The zest of Dick’s adventures—they are nothing very original or 
exciting in themselves—consists in the knowledge of the hideous 
tortures that await him should he fail to escape. We may add 
that the hero’s mother goes through similar adventures, so that 
Dick’s mental condition is rendered doubly unpleasant. Prince 
Dick of Dahomey is full of action and incident, and certainly never 
grows dull, though it is perhaps a little below the average in its 
treatment of trifling adventures. 


Lost in Samoa. By E. S. Ellis. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a 
tale of sunk treasure, always an attractive subject. In real life, 
very vague schemes for recovering it commonly succeed, at least 
in finding the money of the credulous; and in fiction it excites a 
proportionate interest. The plot is not very cleverly managed. 
The central situation of the book is where the young hero defends 
the cavern against the beach-combers. This is good enough. 
But the circumstances that lead up to it are ill-contrived. Why 
in the world was the little girl allowed to accompany Evan on his 
exploring expedition ? “It promised to be like a picnic to the 
light-hearted girl.” Considering that the last time Evan had 
been on shore he had his head broken by an unknown assailant, 
it might have occurred to him that the less encumbered he was, 
the better. But it is a readable tale, full of adventure, and with 
no admixture of sentimentality———From the same author and 
publishers, we have also Tad: or, “ Getting Even with Him.” This 
is a story of school-life in the United States, the school being 
one of those that are there known as “Common.” English readers 
will note with interest many curious differences between school- 
life on the other side of the Atlantic and our own. It seems 








essential for a teacher to be physically superior to his scholars, 
If he is not as heavy and tall, he must be a practised athlete. I+ 
is treated as a matter of course that the bully of the school should 
announce his intention of thrashing his master. Finding him. 
self baffled by superior skill, he introduces a savage dog to help 
him. Luckily, the teacher boarded with the dog’s owner, and the 
brute remained neutral. This is a curious state of manners. But 
even in the milder region of Canada we have known of a boy 
drawing a revolver on a disagreeable master. Base-ball is 
another distinctive feature. A game is vigorously described; but 
we have not been able to get the full benefit of the description, for 
want of a glossary. “A fumble of short-stop” we comprehend; 
“Fumbles” are not unknown here. But what is “reaching on a 
fumble”? A “curved pitcher” appears to be a player who 
pitches the ball with a twist on it; but the phrase is obscure, 
Can a ball pitch on the head of a player and bound fifty feet? A 
third peculiarity of the scene is the tornado. The reader will 
find Tad very entertaining, and the moral is excellent. 


Halt! By the Author of “Honour Bright.” (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—This is a bright and vigorous story, enforcing 
the moral of obedience in a very forcible way. The hero is a 
well-meaning lad who is in too great hurry, and is anxious to do 
his duty, but to do it in hisown way. Thus he brings his own 
life and the lives of others into peril. His adventures are well 
described. It is well that a boy’s Christmas holidays are not 
commonly so crowded with sensations—our hero, among other 
experiences, gets under the ice and falls into an old gravel-pit— 
but they cannot pay too high a price for such lessons as Master 
Tom learns. There is a pleasant admixture of humour in the 
book,—witness the scene in the linendraper’s shop. Altogether 
it is a success. 


Dangerous Jewels. By M. Bramston. (National Society.)— 
Miss Bramston seems to have thrown her strength into the por- 
traiture of the Gypsy girl Mahala. The figure is drawn with 
power, and very carefully and skilfully shaded. Most of the 
personages in fiction of this kind are all light or all dark. Miss 
Bramston seems to recognise that though this is an easy style of 
art, it has the disadvantage of caricaturing nature. Mahala is 
not by any means an angel, nor even a good woman. She engages 
in a base plot for robbing certain children. Sometimes she seems 
not incapable of doing even worse. Yet there is a better side to 
her nature. Her last resolve, and the way in which it is carried 
out, make some fine chapters. It is a well-contained, well-told 
tale, with one figure, as we have said, much above the average of 
such work. 


In Safe Hands. By M. H. Howell. (Warne and Co.)—Miss 
Howell’s tale is penetrated throughout with a religious spirit. If 
all the expressions that it takes are not exactly to our taste, 
yet we gladly acknowledge the wise self-restraint, always 
remote from extravagance, which controls them. Joy is a very 
pleasant person to read about, and, one would hope, improving 
also. We may feel a little doubtful whether in real life her 
spiritual influence could have been so great as it is in Miss 
Howell’s tale. Her success with Mr. and Mrs. Rothmer was in 
itself an experience of the very rarest. But it would be un- 
gracious to criticise on this score a really excellent story. We 
praise it with the less reserve because the sentimental element is 
kept in the background. No one will object to the two or three 
pages which are conceded to it in the last chapter. 





In the Universal Review for this month, Mr. Sydney Hall con- 
tinues his account of the difficulties of an artist in war-time, 
and his recollections of “Twenty Years Ago” are some of them 
gruesome and others highly entertaining; but perhaps the fac- 
similes given of the artist’s original drawings form the strong point 
of the paper. Miss Clementina Black writes of the Trade-Union 
Congress lately held in Liverpool, and considers that it marks 
anepoch. At the Swansea Congress three years ago, “the ques- 
tion was: ‘Do we want an eight-hour day?’ At Liverpool, the 
question was: ‘How shall we get it?’” Miss Black is a “ Pro- 
gressive,” an ugly word, introduced, we suppose, by the “new 
unionists.” How far their principles are consistent with personal 
liberty, she does not say. Lucas Malet’s story, ‘‘The Wages of 
Sin,’”’ seems to be approaching a climax. Those who have followed 
the fortunes or misfortunes of the unheroic hero hitherto, will be 
eager for the coming chapters. The two scenes in the present 
number are drawn with a powerful hand. Dr. Lee, the eccentric 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, writes as one might have conjectured 
beforehand he would write, on what he calls “The Elizabethan 
Religion,” and does not spare strong language. He considers that 
the Church should govern the nation, “ under one visible Head,” as 
in the palmy days, we suppose, when the highest posts in the country 
were in the hands of the clergy, when ecclesiastics were wealthier 
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than the greatest nobles, and spiritual freedom was unknown. 
Mr. Smith’s “Music and the Poets ” is an attractive article with 
an imaginative turn. He compares some of our greatest poets 
with the musical composers whose genius has the most affinity to 
theirs. Handel cannot be placed, in his judgment, “so much as 
aline’s breadth below Milton,” and “the musician has no difficulty 
at all” in ranking Beethoven with Shakespeare. A long poem, 
translated sometimes in vigorous, but more frequently in halting 
verse, from the Russian of A. Pooshkin, tells the story of a beauti- 
ful Circassian girl who makes love, unstinted but hopeless love, 
to a Russian captive. ‘Colebs,’” who professes thoroughly to 
understand the position of maids and mistresses, and does under- 
stand a good deal, is surely rash in asserting that in the case of 
servants and mistresses of average quality, the mistress never 
hears a genuine word spoken by one of her domestics from one 
year’s end to another;” and he relates as though it were an 
example unheard of in our day, how, more than a generation since, 
one of his relations nursed her sick servant with her own hand. 


West-Nor’-West. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. (J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
Mrs. Saxby is disappointing in her attempt to interest us in her 
trip to the Far West. She tells us nothing that we have not heard 
before, nothing that is fresh, or put in a new light, and nothing 
that reminds us of the author of “‘The Lads of Lunda,” or “‘ The 
Yarl’s Yacht.” There is a suspicion of gush, of somewhat frothy 
enthusiasm, which we were not prepared for, certainly not from 
Mrs. Saxby. She makes some commonplace remarks, and gives 
some sensible advice, which, if not new, will always be of value 
to some people. West-Nor’-West is most disappointing, and we 
cannot help wondering at the author’s condescension in writing it. 


National Health. By B. W. Richardson. (Longmans and Co.) 
—Dr. Richardson deserves thanks for this capital abridgment 
of Sir Edwin Chadwick’s “The Health of Nations.” It will 
serve to remind many of us of the pressing needs of our 
populations, and to recall more than ever the saying that 
dirt makes crime. Sir Edwn Chadwick’s views on educa- 
tion and sanitation are well known, but not so well known as 
they might be. In this volume we have his theories and obser- 
vations reduced to an easy compass, and every one can study for 
himself school-education, the half-time system, and the drainage 
of thickly populated districts; it will also present matter for 
deeper and more searching study. 


A South-Sea Lover. By Alfred St. Johnston. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a very vigorous, brightly coloured picture of life in 
one of the islands of the Pacific. Christian North, an English 
sailor, escapes with a Polynesian shipmate from his ship, makes 
his way to Oméo, his friend’s native island, and loves an Oméan 
maiden, Utamé. How Christian’s life is influenced by the customs 
of his new home is made the subject of the story. Their influence 
upon it is at once adverse and friendly. He finds a blood-brother 
in his comrade Soma, and this relationship, admirably described, 
by-the-way, saves his life more than once. On the other hand, 
Utamé is tabu to the son of a neighbouring chief, and fabu is an 
obstacle in the course of true love far more formidable than any of 
the impediments interposed by Western civilisation. Accordingly, 
we have a whole epic arising out of Utamé’s love-affairs. She has, 
it should be understood, another admirer, who is equally un- 
mindful of the law which forbids her to him. His fate, 
and the war which it brings about between the Oméans and 
their neighbours, are tragical in the extreme. Tragical also 
is the end of the blood-brotherhood. Here Mr. St. Johnston’s 
powers of description rise to their highest. We have not seen 
anything finer for some time than the account of Soma’s death. 
All through the story the figure of the Oméan youth is one of 
striking interest. Great praise is due to the delicacy and tact 
with which the author treats his subject. But what wild talk is 
this :—“ Woman never civilises. It is she who keeps alive the 
elemental passions.”: The “elemental passions,” we take it, want 
no keeping alive; and woman is just as much modified by civilisa- 
tion as man. 


Saved by a Looking-Glass. By E.H. Wells. (Digby and Long.) 
—There is a terrible murder in this short tale, and that no 
doubt will be a sufficient recommendation of it. But, indeed, it is 
fairly well told, without attempting to produce any sensational 
effect, and the discovery of the real murderer comes as a surprise. 
As a specimen of the better class of “shocker,” itis worth reading, 
for it is a short story, and with the exception of a moralising 
digression, will not waste much time. 


Masques and Entertainments. By Ben Jonson. Edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D. (Routledge.)—Mr. Saintsbury, in his “ History 
of Elizabethan Literature,” doubts whether Ben Jonson has 
attained anything like his proper place in English literary history, 
and observes that “his lovely masques are probably unread by 
all but a few scores, if so many, in each generation.” The critic’s 





doubt with regard to the masques is probably justified, but 
we cannot agree with him that Jonson has not received his full 
measure of fame as a dramatist. His works will always be read 
with curiosity, often with the highest admiration ; but the praise 
we yield to a great poet is not given without much qualification 
to his dramas. As we read them, we acknowledge Jonson’s 
mastery in his craft, and feel the force of a strong intellect; 
but we feel also, and this Mr. Saintsbury admits, that his 
genius usually wants charm. This is not true of his songs 
and minor poems, which live in the memory of most lovers of 
poetry; but it is true of Ben Jonson’s plays, and also, in our 
judgment, of the masques. Lovely they may have been to see, for 
the finest art of the age was lavished upon them; but as verse 
they are more scholarly than beautiful. Professor Morley, how- 
ever, has been bold enough to publish the masques in a popular 
form, and if they fail to allure readers, it will not be from any 
omission on the part of editor and publishers to render the book 
attractive. The series in which this volume appears has the 
double merit of being fitted for any library, and adapted also to 
the purses of students whose wealth is chiefly in their wits. 


Paper and Parchment. By Alex. Charles Ewald. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Ewald’s new volume of “historical sketches ” is 
interesting and readable,—that is a matter of course. But it un- 
doubtedly suggests book-making more than any previous volume 
from the same pen. The mere fact that Mr. Ewald should have 
included an essay on Nihilism along with papers on such subjects 
as “The Maid of Norway,” “ Lucy Hutchinson,” and “ The Fleet 
Marriages,” in the category of “historical sketches,” seems to 
indicate poverty of material, more especially as we do not learn 
from this essay anything more than that “two courses, and 
only two, are open to Russia. She must accede to the demands of 
the constitutional party, and thus introduce peace and prosperity 
into her kingdom; or she must maintain a rigid despotism, and 
convert the Russia of Alexander into the Russia of Nicholas.” 
Mr. Ewald is seen, however, to decided advantage when he tells 
such a not too familiar story as that of Lucy Hutchinson, or when, 
by “a batch of letters,” he illustrates Mary’s love for the 
taciturn William. No more natural letters were ever published 
than those she wrote him when he was in Ireland, notably 
that piteous one which closes with: “ Farewell. Do but continue 
to love me, and forgive the taking up so much of your time to 
your poor wife, who deserves more pity than ever any creature 
did, and who loves you a great deal too much for her own ease, 
though it cannot be more than you deserve.” Another very good 
paper is that on Henry Machyn, the too slightly regarded diarist 
who is believed to have been carried off by the Plague when at 
its height in London, and whose work is an important authority 
on the history, and especially on the ecclesiastical history, of the 
reign of the “bloody” Mary. Equally good, though of a totally 
different character, is Mr. Ewald’s sketch of Sir Fowell Buxton, 
under the designation of “An Abolitionist.” Altogether, 
although Paper and Parchment cannot be regarded as one of Mr. 
Ewald’s best performances even in book-making, it is one of those 
convenient and eminently readable books which can be dipped 
into with pleasure and profit at any moment. 


American Men of Letters: William Cullen Bryant. By John Bige- 
low. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Bryant, to use 
Hawthorne’s words, was a man of excellent good sense, and a very 
pleasant man to associate with, but, he adds, “‘ rather cold, I should 
imagine, if one should seek to touch his heart with one’s own.” 
His eminent respectability in all the relations of life, and his 
high and persistent sense of duty, were qualities unacceptable to 
Bohemians, and the more irritating, perhaps, because they could 
not deny that in his measure Bryant was a true poet as well as a 
worthy and prosperous citizen. His life, unlike that of most 
poets, was one of steady prosperity. From his youth he worked 
hard, and enjoyed the prizes of successful labour, and his fame, 
like his money, had not the charm of unexpectancy, but was well 
earned. “ He began to rhyme,” says Mr. Bigelow, “ at almost as 
early a period of life as a chicken begins to scratch.” One of his 
best poems was written at seventeen, and “ we have lines written 
after he was eighty which will compare not unfavourably with 
anything he had written before.” Bryant lived a full and 
eminently harmonious life ; like his verse, it had the beauty of 
order and of truthfulness; yet it is to be feared that the English 
reader will find little to fascinate him either in tbe one or in the 
other. Indeed, Mr. Bigelow admits that Bryant’s poetry “ has 
never touched avery sympathetic chord in England.” Strange to 
say, his name has no place in the recent edition of the Encyclopxedia 
Britannica. We cannot accept Mr. Bigelow’s statement that when 
Bryant began to be known as a poet, “the reign of baseness and 
brutality in literature which followed the restoration of the 
Stuarts in England...... had not come toanend.” And he 
adds that “the most popular poets at the beginning of this cen- 
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tury owed no inconsiderable share of their popularity to verses 
which would now scarcely receive hospitality from any respectable 
periodical.” Bryant began his poetical life in 1817. Let us see 
who were the best-known poets in England at that period. There 
was Samuel Rogers, who had won far more fame than he deserved, 
but assuredly by no literary baseness ; there was Thomas Campbell, 
whose great reputation, whether just or not, was not due to 
brutality, for Bryant himself is not more refined than the author of 
* Gertrude of Wyoming ;” there was Crabbe, one of the purest of 
writers, whose “ Borough” appeared in 1812, and the “ Tales of the 
Hall,” perhaps his best work, in 1819; there was Scott, who never 
wrote a line to cause a blush, and who finished his poetical career 
the very year in which Bryant began his; there was Southey, who, 
if not popular as a poet, had won high esteem from the worthiest 
of his contemporaries ; there was Shelley, who, whatever his faults 
may have been, had no taint of literary brutality; there was 
Keats, who printed his first poems in 1817, and can Mr. Bigelow 
throw astone at him? And if Coleridge and Wordsworth, the two 
noblest poets of the century, were not popular, assuredly they 
“uttered nothing base.” Two popular poets remain on whom 
Mr. Bigelow may perhaps found this sweeping statement. One of 
them was Thomas Moore, who, as “Mr. Little,” is no doubt 
deserving of reproof; and there was Byron, whose greatest and, 
from the moralist’s point of view, worst poem was not in existence 
in 1817. Mr. Bigelow has made a blunder in this case, but his book 
is a good one, and his hero worthy of the labour bestowed upon him. 


The Stronger Will. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Among the persone of Mrs. Everett- 
Green’s drama, there are five who may be described as being 
more or less firm, not to say obstinate. There is Mr. Cadwallader, 
who is bent on making an heiress of his adopted daughter ; the 
adopted daughter, who is determined that the property shall go, 
not to herself but to a nephew; nephew 1, who is resolved not to 
have it, and is generally very firm in making himself miserable, 
and not taking the goods which the gods provide ; nephew 2, who 
exerts himself in exactly the contrary direction ; and a niece who 
is determined to misunderstand the self-denying purposes of the 
adopted daughter. All this makes, it will be understood, a very 
pretty conflict. Mrs. Everett-Green describes it very well. Of 
course one does not doubt that the right is going to triumph in the 
end; meanwhile, however, the prospect is sometimes very dark ; 
and when the light breaks through, and we see that things are 
going as they should go, we gladly acknowledge that the affair 
has been skilfully managed. The first scene between Rudolf 
Stanhope and Florence Tenant is very good. 


The eighth and concluding volume of the Irving Shakespeare 
edited by Henry Irving and Frank Marshall (Blackie and Son) con- 
tains, besides Prolegomena to the whole, Hamlet, King Henry VIII., 
and Pericles of Tyre, together with the poems. The general preface 
is from the pen of Mr. Irving. We have not scrupled to express 
from time to time our sense of various shortcomings in this work. 
Now that it is completed, it is only fair to say that it has very 
great merits, that it especially supplies the reader with much 
matter that he would not easily find elsewhere, and that in 
appearance and general execution, especially in the matter of 
illustration, it reflects great credit on the liberality and enterprise 
of the publishers. 

In the “Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church,” edited by Henry Wace, D.D., and Philip 
Schaff, D.D. (Parker, Oxford ; and Christian Literature Company, 
New York), we have the first volume of a second series (the first 
having been completed in fourteen volumes), Eusebius (the 
“Church History,’ “ Life of Constantine the Great,’ and 
“Oration in Praise of Constantine”), translated and edited by 
Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert and Dr. Ernest C. Richardson. 

The Story of the Memorial Fountain of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, edited by L. Clarke Davis (Cambridge, U.S.A.), con- 
tains not only an account of the Fountain, but also a description 
of various other gifts, such as the “ Herbert and Cowper Window,” 
which England owes to the munificence of Mr. Geo. W. Childs. 

We may commend to our readers a Biblical Atlas and Scripture 
Gazetteer (Religious Tract Society). The maps, which are by 
Mr. Henry Courtier, F.R.G.S., are eighteen in number, and are 
accompanied by explanatory letterpress. 

My Curates. By a Rector. (Skeffington and Son.)—We cannot 
think that books of this kind serve any good purpose. They are 
not amusing; they are not instructive; they are almost certain to 
give offence. If the writer could have given us somehow his last 
chapter, “ What I would like my Curate to be,” without those 
that precede it, we should have had nothing but praise for him. 


Youma. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This 


“Story of a West Indian Slave” takes us to a new scene. Itisa 
tale of Martinique in the days before slavery was abolished, and 


a very striking story it is. Youma, the heroine, is one of the 
most vigorous pictures that we have seen for a long time, and the 
tragedy of her end with the white child whom she loves, is only 
too effective. 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. By Donald G. Mitchell, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a second volume, and deals with 
a variety of topics “from Elizabeth to Anne,” its predecessor 
having done the same for the period “from Celt to Saxon.” The 
somewhat incomprehensible title covers a miscellany of contents, 
social and literary, with now and then a side-glance at politics, 
Mr. Mitchell’s criticism is sound, his views on social questions 
reasonable and just, and his style has plenty of vivacity. We 
may especially commend to our readers the papers on Milton 
and Swift. Mr. Mitchell is an American, and there is always an 
added pleasure when an American appreciates so well the great 
and good things of the Old Country. 

Rescuer and Rescued. By the Rev. James Wells, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Mr. Wells, whose ministerial work lies at 
Glasgow, tells some pathetic stories, interesting and encouraging, 
of his experience among the “criminal classes.” “Nothing is 
desperate but despair, and despair is the work of the devil, 
whether it be in us orin the outcasts.” This is his comment after 
telling the story of how one who seemed to be possessed with 
a legion of devils came to be of his right mind. We do not always 
agree with Mr. Wells’s views, but we gladly accept his earnest and 
hopeful account of the duties and possibilities of the work which 
he describes. 

The Agamemnon, Choephorxe, and Eumenides of Aischylus. Rendered 
into English Verse by John Dunning Cooper. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—We cannot compliment Mr. Cooper on his work. Had 
he no candid and competent friend, that a reviewer has to tell him 
that what he has done has been done better before, and that more 
than once? Here is a specimen :— 


“Then loosing from her snowy throat 
Her vestal robes of violet dye, 
Her cruel slaughterers she smote 
With one glance from her glist’ning eye; 
Such loveliness the limner’s art 
Ne’er to the canvas could impart, 
As she revealed when she essayed 
In vain t’ invoke compassion’s aid.” 


Why “violet dye” for xpékov Bapas? Why “snowy throat” and 
“glist’ning eye”? Lord Carnarvon’s translation is not perfect 
but it is incomparably better :— 


* And silently and piteously 
In saffron robe that swept the ground, 
She passed along with glance of eye 
Smiting each priest that stood around ; 
Beauteous as though by limner’s art portrayed, 
And tho’ to silence bound she oft to speak essayed.’” 


Is the Church of England Protestant? By Homersham Cox, M.A. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—If Mr. Homersham Cox would be con- 
tent with the assertion that “Protestant” is an inadequate 
description of the Church of England, we should have nothing to 
say against it. But he goes far beyond this. We have no space 
to state his argument, or to reply to it, except so far as one com- 
ment will go. The word “ Protestant” is not found, it is true, in 
the formularies; but there is no Anglican divine of note in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whatever school he may 
have belonged to, who does not use the term where the Roman 
controversy is concerned. Will Mr. Cox be content to be guided 
by the practice of the High Churchmen of the seventeenth 
century in this matter? Very likely not; he and his party have 
left them far behind. But it is ridiculous to talk as if the term 
« Protestant ” were peculiar to Evangelicals. 


Seven Summers: an Eton Medley. By the Editors of the 
Parachute and the Present Etonian. (R. Ingalton Drake, Eton.)— 
There are certainly some amusing things in this book. Perhaps 
the best of the papers is that which is headed “Crocodile.” 
‘Crocodile’ was a dog, so called by mortal man, but the 
immortals called him ‘ Antoninus Pius;’ and the story tells of 
how his enemies sought to slay him. The visit to the Jew, when 
poison was fixed upon as the best means, is of course broad farce, 
but certainly laughter-moving. The Jew is suspicious. ‘“‘ Your 
dog has two legs? Nicht so?’ The old gentleman winked 
horribly. ‘ Four,’ said Buck, still in the dark. ‘ Four exactly.’ 
The Jew winked more horribly than ever. ‘So! you are gunning. 
Bot be frank. Who is he? Your guardian, perhaps, or your 
vife—but no, you are too yong for a vife—or your fazzer? O 
yong man, can it be your fazzer?’” Finally he produces a 
“purifying powder,” with the recommendation: ‘“‘ When at the 
inquest they cut up the corpse, there is no more sign than of an 
ordinary vegetable pill;” and the advice: “O yong man, be 
gareful; look to the vill before. I have known disappointments 
and grief at the funeral, all for want of a little gare.” The writers 
make a quite surprising pretence of cynicism and knowledge of the 
world. Happily, one can see that it isa pretence. But the book 
does not give us a very pleasant idea of Eton. There seems to be 
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little of the frankness and freshness of boyhood. But Eton 


very ; 
boys are boys only in name. 


William Lloyd Garrison, the Liberator. 


By W. E. Axon. 
(Partridge and Co.)—Mr. Axon tells, in the compass of some 
hundred and fifty pages, the story of one of the eminent men who 
worked for Negro freedom in the States. Those who can read 
Mr. Garrison’s life as it is related by his sons, should by all 
means do so. Failing this, Mr. Axon’s little book will be found 
useful. Garrison’s aptitude as a printer—his last words in the 
Liberator were actually set up by his own hands—is one of the in- 
teresting details which are here related. The estimate of the 
man is fair enough. Of course he was violent; but then, as his 
biographer points out, the most moderate language roused almost 
the same fury in the pro-slavery party az did the most vigorous 
denunciations. And it was far more difficult to be self-restrained 
when the evil was so close. In England itself, slavery had ceased 
to be before the Emancipation movement began.—F rom the same 
publishers we get The Onward Reciter, “a Choice Collection of 
Recitations, Readings, and Dialogues.” 

Salt and Light, and other Sermons. By D. Jones Hamer. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—One’s first feeling, after reading these 
sermons, is regret that there can be no more of them. They seem 
so very specially adapted to the state of general thought and 
feeling in the Colonies, where they were uttered, and where we 
hope they may yet be extensively read. Not that there is any- 
thing in them of the attempt to startle and astonish with mere 
novelty, such as would render them repellent to sober-minded 
readers here; but, on the contrary, a sober good sense and direct- 
ness of statement which are nowhere more to be desired than in 
dealing with Holy Scripture. The sermon on “ Forbearance” is 
specially to be noted for this directness of which we have spoken :— 

“Forbearance demands the strength of God. Any man and 
any devil can retaliate, but it takes the power of the Spirit of 
Christ to endure...... Upon us rest the wondrous privilege 
and responsibility of determining how much men shall know of 
God—those men, I mean, who have not yet been interested 
enough to search and inquire for themselves. If we, in our life 
and morals, are pagan rather than Christian, and exhibit the laws 
of the Old Testament rather than the New, then we are hiding 
the light of Christ from men. The Father’s face is not seen as 
clearly as He would show it. We are limiting the Holy One of 
Israel. And if any one should say, ‘My heart yearns after a 
better and greater God than you reveal to me, I am not sur- 
prised. When an unbeliever cries, ‘Christianity is effete, power- 
less, out-lived,’ I know that he has never seen the Christianity of 
Christ. He may have seen that, in the words and life of a dis- 
ciple, which moves his utterance ; and if he reasons that this is 
the best that Christ can do for men, he may be wishful to look 
elsewhere for a Saviour great enough really to save the world.” 


From Messrs. Cassell we have received reprints of foreign 
critical editions of two classics,—Homeri Iliadis Carmina, edited by 
Professor Rzach, of Prague; and Q. Horati Flacci Opera, edited by 
O. Keller and L. Haeussner. Professor Rzach’s preface is dated 
1885, and is, therefore, a comparatively recent contribution to 
Homeric scholarship. It is furnished with a continuous critical 
commentary in the shape of footnotes. The Prague Professor is 
inclined to attach great weight to the readings of Aristarchus (as 
oxidwrra for oxidevra in i., 157), though he thinks that he sometimes 
“nods” like the poet himself. The critical notes, for the most 
part, set the questions that concern the text well before the 
student. We see, however, in i., 103, aug) uéAava printed in one 
word, as if there were no question about it. Of the two collabora- 
teurs in the edition of Horace, one (Keller) is well known as a 
vigorous opponent of the Cruquian readings. His colleague is, as 
far as we know, new to the work of Horatian criticism. The name 
of Holder was formerly associated with that of Keller. The pre- 
face is not dated, and there is no apparatus criticus beyond a couple 
of pages of examples added to the preface. The Greek typography 
is elegant ; we cannot say so much for the Latin. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. send us a number of the useful volumes 
known as “ Letts’s Diaries,” a property important enough, we see, 
to be managed by a limited company. A Rough Diary, in three 
sizes, with either a week or a day in an opening; a Scribbling 
Diary ; a Colonial Rough Diary, or Scribbling Journal; and a Com- 
mercial Tablet Diary, for hanging up on the wall, are the specimens 
submitted to us. All, we may say, are excellently arranged, and 
sold at a very moderate price. 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—Messrs. Burns and Oates 
publish an interesting little volume of Sayings of Cardinal Newman. 
——NMessrs. Longmans and Co. have opportunely published cheap 
editions of the works of Cardinal Newman. There are The 
Development of Christian Doctrine, The arians and the Fourth 
Century, Essays Critical and Historical, 2 vols., and 7’crses on Various 
Occasions, concluding with “The Dream of Gerontius,” znd con- 
taining, by way of appendix, two Latin hymns, and three prologues 
written for the performances of the plays of Terence at Edgbaston 














(these three are Andria, Phormio, and Pincerna, alias Ewnuchus). 
—F rom the same publishers comes a “fourteenth edition ” of 
Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, The Divinity of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We have also to acknowledge The Poetical 
Works of John Keats, chronologically arranged, and edited, with a 
Memoir, by the late Lord Houghton (Bell and Sons) ; and from the 
same publishers, The Lives of the Norths, by the Hon. Roger North, 
edited by Augustus Jessopp. 3 vols. These volumes belong to 
one of the series of ‘ Bohn’s Libraries.” The Lives of the Norths 
(Francis North, Lord Guilford, Sir Dudley North, and Dr. John 
North) were published originally in 1740-42. A reprint in three 
volumes appeared in 1826. A fragment of an autobiography of the 
author of the Lives was printed by Dr. Jessopp in 1887. He has now 
put together these items, added various notes, together with most 
of those appended by Mr. Henry Roscoe to the edition of 1826, 
and supplied a new index, extending to more than twenty-six 
pages. The new (the eleventh) volume of “The Carisbrooke 
Library,” which is appearing under the care of Professor Morley, 
is Gulliver’s Travels. In this volume are included various opuscula 
of Dean Swift, “An Account of the Court and Empire of Japan,” 
“An Essay on the Fates of Clergymen,” “An Essay on Modern 
Education,” “Hints Towards an Essay on Conversation,” “A 
Letter of Advice to a Young Poet,” “ On the Death of Mrs. Johnson 
(Stella),” and “ Bons-Mots of Stella.” An appendix gives an in- 
teresting account of Cyrano de Bergerac, a French writer (1620- 
1655), to whose “ Voyages to the Sun and Moon,” Swift owed 
something. Mr. Augustus J.C. Hare has republished, with addi- 
tions and corrections, his three volumes, North-Eastern France, South- 
Eastern France,and South-Western France. It may give a false idea 
to readers who may not happen to know these admirable volumes, 
to describe them as “ guide-books,” for guide-books are seldom 
conspicuous for their literary quality. These certainly are so 
conspicuous, while at the same time they do not lack the 
element of the useful. They are published by Mr. George Allen, 
London and Orpington. The Annotated Hymnal Companion 
to the Book of Common Prayer, edited by the Bishop of Exeter, 
“a third edition, revised and enlarged” (Sampson Low and 
Co.) ; also The Hymnal Companion, an edition of the Hymns, 
&e., without notes. The new volume of “The Minerva 
Library,” edited by G. T. Bettany, M.A. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), 
is Select Poems and Tragedies of Victor Hugo. These are translated 
by various authors, among whom we may mention Bishop Alex- 
ander, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. Garrett, Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
Professor Dowden. Another of the eminently readable little 
volumes of reprints from Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled Travel, 
Adventure, and Sport (Blackwood and Sons), contains “A Run 
through Kathiawar,” by Andrew Wilson; “The Salmon of 
Clootie’s Hole,” by G. W. Hartley; and “A Fall Hunt in the 
Rockies,” by J. P. Maud. In fiction, we have Arminell, by 
8. Baring-Gould, and Derrick Vaughan, by Edna Lyall, both pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen. 

Booxs ReceIvep.—Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Edited by 
Charles Annandale, M.A. (Blackie and Son.)—The seventh 
volume contains from “ Potamogetor” to “Skates and Skating.” 
In “Gale and Polden’s Military Series,” we have Military 
Training, in English and Hindustani, the “Urdu Edition,’ by 
Major H. D. Hutchinson, and the “ Nagri Edition” of the same. 
The English, we should say, is on one page, the Indian vernacular 
on the other. 
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WINTER DRESSES. 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. New PatTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





“ LIBERTY” CASHMERES. 
The ‘‘ Liberty ’’ Cashmeres for the Winter 
Season include Novelties in beautiful, hard- 
wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made 
specially for Liberty and Co, 


| Prices from 1s, 8d. to 38. 11d. per yard, and 
21s. and 25s, per piece of 9 yards. 
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FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000., 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS 
NOVEMBER 20th. 


All ge now Insuri 
additional Share o: P Brod att o the a 
next Division i in 1 
48 GRACECHU ROH oben LONDON 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking yng Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WoC ean E & RAWSON UNITED, popes, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, ¢ 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at eat : 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00O.’S Manufac~ 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
wae’ 

ENT and co, 
61 Strand, or 4 aapel Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


THE NEW ETCHINGS 


REMBRANDT MEZZOTIN 
i nee EZZOTINTS 


By W. L. WYLLIE A.R.A., 
5 VIGO STREET, vite ‘babes 
LONDON, And others 
Catalogues and full aiiatain forwarded on omni to 
OBERT DUNTHORNE. 








GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 


SUTTON AND SONS, 
READING, 


SUTTON’S| 


BULBS. 


ALL BULBS CARRIAGE-FREE (except orders under 5s. value.) 


Priced List post-free. 























CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


’ NT WARMIN ” 
MUSGRAVE’S =z azuxe oT LSTER”’ STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings, 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable, 

One hundred different designs and sizes, 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the ‘‘ Small Pipe” and *‘ Large Pipe” Systems. 

Success in every case guaranteed, 
MUSGRAVE and CoO. Limited, 

97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 

240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast, 





REAL LACE. 





EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that, 

to meet the increased demand for REAL LACE, they 

have made SPECIAL PURCHASES in the Belgian and other 

Markets, and are now exhibiting many excellent specimens of 

both modern and antique Laces, such as POINT GAZF, 

POINT VENISE, DUCHESSE, VALENCIENNES, OLD 

ROSE POINT, CHANTILLY, HONITON, and IRISH 
LACES. 


They will also show a large assortment of BRUSSELS 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ranging in price in Duchesse from 4/- 
to 80/-, and in Point Gaze from 10/6 to 150/-. 


This will offer an excellent opportunity for Ladies to obtain 
Laces suitable for Presentation, Wedding, or Evening Gowns 
at very advantageous prices. Selection from any of the above 
forwarded for inspection, on application, to Ladies unable to 
visit London. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 





WIGMORE STREET, and WELBECK STREET, W. 
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CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


i * reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 

Tae aiey, ie 4d. 1s. 6d., 1s. 84., 1s. 10d. ORANGE PEKOKS of the most 

Selicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
t- 


ree, 
ix ounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb., 
50 1b., and 1001b., at a reduction. 
Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


RE SOILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
soe AUS. ; 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden end foil cand toes ee 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. —— and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Sci . Masic, Painting Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sldjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 














OUR EYESES8. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OoUR E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTIOB. 

«The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 











ISS DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock:— 
Oct. 28 } GEORGE ELIOT. 
Nov. 4 **The SPANISH GYPSY.” 
Ticket for the two, 7s ; for one, 4s. 6d. 
“4 143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 





ROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET.— 
SOCIETY of BRITISH PASTELLISTS.—The PASTEL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6. 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART for LADIES.— 


Complete Course by eminent Profeszional Instructors. Preparation for 
Studentship at Royal Academy. Prospectus in the Library, Byzantine Court, 
Crystal Palace. 

F, K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.8., Superintendent Educational Department. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY, November llth. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. The 
New Laboratories are now in use, and are open to Ladies other than students of 
the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Secretary. 


UEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAR- 
MARTHEN.—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 each per annum, 














; years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
: M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; llth, 16th, &., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Studeut Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil service. 

ing arrangements. Special Claszes for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM. 
CLASSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 
The Governors are about to appoint a Professor of Classics. 
His work will begin in January, and will at present occupy two days a week. 


Inquiries and applications to be addressed to the PRINCIPAL. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE —HALF-TERM on 

NOVEMBER 3rd. Classical and Modern Sides. Terms, 34 guineas ; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—THREE JUNIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £25 a year, for boys under 14, tenable for four years. The 
EXAMINATION will BEGIN on NOVEMBER 26th, 1890. One Scholarship 
will be awarded for Mathematics. One may be raised to £40 a year. Parents 
must not be in wealthy circumstances.— Further information to be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECKMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 

















AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
Healthy sitaation. 
Playground adjoins schoo). Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 











offered for competition in JANUARY, 1891. Preference to boys g 
to enter Universities. Recent successes include Scholarships and Exhibitions at 
Oxford and Cambridge, open Medals, Edinburgh, &c. Tuition fees, £8 8s. per 
annum ; boarding fees (Head-Master’s bouse), £40 per annum, exclusive of tuition. 
—Apply for Prospectus, &c., to J. J. LLOYD WILLIAMS, M.A., Head-Master. 


.HANKLIN, I.W.—The CEDARS WINTER HOME and 
h SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. Beautifully situated in its 
own grounds, facing sea; near the Chine and Esplanade. erms reduced.— 
Miss WILKINSON, Proprietress, 








TI NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The JODDRELL PROFESSORSHIP of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 

| pt a ae will be VACANT at Christmas by the resignation of Professor Ray 
nkester. 

Applications for the Chair will be received up to November 17th. 

They should be addressed to the Secretary of the College, from whom informa- 
tion as to the duties and emoluments of the Chair may be obtained. 

The new Professor will be expected to enter upon his duties on January 6th, 1891. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


eS PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS (MERE- 
DITH FUND), each of the yearly value of £20, will be awarded by the 
SKINNERS’ COMPANY. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK of the Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, 8 Dowgate Hill, London, must be sent in by October 3i1st, 1890. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 
REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford ee and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her nasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 








100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
ot. epee apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 

Sedanstrasse 13, offers to elder and younger Ladies, a REFINED HOME, 

and excellent opportunities for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages.— 
Highest English references. 


WHE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


MADAME AUBERT, BANK CHAMBERS, 27 Regent 

Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W., introduces English and Foreign Gover- 
nesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady House- 
keepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. Interviews, 
11to4; Saturdays to 1.—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, post-free, 33d. 





and TRAINING 








IR CHARLES AITCHISON RECOMMENDS a 

HOME-SCHOOL in the Country (within half-an-hoar of town) for Girls 

ot all ages, and Boys under 10, where special arrangements are made for children 

whose parents are abroad, and great attentioa is given to moral and physical as 

well as mental training.—For Prospectuses and references, apply to Mrs, 
LEISHMAN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 


SSEX.— HARWOOD HALL (about 15 miles from 
London).—To be SOLD, at the low price of £6.600, this FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with small Park and Pasture Lands, in all 2la. Ir. 35p. 
The house, which bas been newly decorated and repaired, contains 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, billiard-room, large hall, 231t. by 16 ft. 6 in. ; dining-room, 28 ft. 
by 16 ft. ; drawing-room, 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.; library, 16 ft. by 14 ft.; house- 
keepers’ room with the usual domestic offices. The rooms are all fitted with 
slow combustion stoves, and the principal rooms are fitted with double windows. 
Adjoining the house are well-timbered Be ag oe orgy: with conservatory and 
greenhouse, tennis-lawp, orchard, walled kitchen garden, small park and 
meadow land of about 18 acres. There are a three-stall stable, several loose- 
boxes and sheds, with fruit-loft, large coach-house, harness-room, and house for 
coachman. There are also two lodges at the entrances to the Estate. The 
house, which is delightfully situate, with good view, is about 1} miles from the 
railway-station, whence there is a direct train service to the heart of the City. 
The soil is light loam and gravel.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs, 
DRUCES and ATTLEE, Solicitors, 10 Billiter Square, London, E.C. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 











LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms, Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER. 


ISS PATMORE’S ILLUMINATIONS. The Saturday 
Review, on the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, says:—No. — “‘is excellent 
work, but it pales into insignificance before the amazing sheets of Mr. Patmore’s 
privately printed ‘ Amelia,’ which Miss Bertha Patmore has illuminated with a 
genius worthy of the monastic masters of the fourteenth century.” 
Vellum title-pages illuminated at from i0 to 40 guineas. 
“ Amelia,” on vellum (only 5 copies printed), illuminated elaborately throughout, 
100 guineas, Same on paper (only 20 copies printed), with vellum title-page, 
illuminated, from 20 to 40 guineas.—Apply to Miss PATMORE, Hastings. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
SUFFRAGAN BisHops. By the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A. 
Henry Parry Lippoy. (With Portrait.) By 

Arnold White. 

Tue Historica, CuurcHes oF Eneranp.—Il. 8. 
Martin’s CHURCH AT CANTERBURY. (Illustrated.) 
By the Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 

“VirGinie’s Huspanp.” Chap.10, By Esmé Stuart. 


**Our BrautiruL Paorino.” <A Short Story. By 
Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell. 

Fremish Parnters.—IV. Snypers; TENIERS. 
(Illustrated.) By G. S. Macquoid. 

SANDSTONE AND CHALK. By Agnes Giberne. 

EccbEstasticaL Music 1n MopERN Times. By W. J. 


Birkbeck. 
Some Notes on THE HisToRY OF BOOKS FOR 
CuHILDREN.—IV. CLOSE oF THE EIGHTEENTH AND 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By 
Charles Welsh. 
“CHANGED Lots; or, Nosopy Cares.” Chap, 7. 


(Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 
StTorres OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 5. By Mrs, Molesworth. 
Sunpay Evenine Cnats aT THE VicaRraGE.—V,. By 
. M. Green. 


GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 





This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1890. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Scottish Poor-Law Rerorm. By Henry Hunter. 
2, THE Earty CurisTIAns In Syria. By Major 0. 
R. Conder, R.E. 
8. THE MytTHoGRAPHICAL TREATMENT OF CELTIC 
Ernyo.oGy. By Professor John Rhys, M.A. 
4, THe DisposaL OF THE DEAD, By Benjamin 
Taylor. 
5. Toe Wickep Cian Gregor. By Joseph Ander- 
son, LL 
6. Lapy WARRISTON. 
7. Tue Crorters ACT IN SHETLAND. 
burgh Morton. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE TREASURER OF 
THE SCOTTISH HOME-RULE ASSOCIATION. 
8, SuMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS, 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


By W. Kinni- 


ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley; and 26 Paternoster 


Square, London. 





Price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER, 1890, 

1, Atas! Part II. Chaps. 8-10. 

2, REMINISCENCES OF My TiME AT OxrorD. 
8. On a VELVET CoaT OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
4. WOLVES AND WERE-WOLVES. 

5. Tue SIEGE or SuNDA GUNGE. 

6. Miss Mitrorp. 

7. LETTERS OF A WorLDLY Woman.—XII.-XVI. 
8. Sra-Foam anD DriFTwoop, 

9, Five LETTERS AND A TELEGRAM. 
10, Sprine’s IMMORTALITY. 

11, Stantey Riprinerr’s RECITAL. 


RicHARD BENTLEY ani Son, New Burlington Street. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 342, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

1, Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 

2. SYBEL’s FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
3. M. Renan, 

4, Sir WALTER Scort’s JOURNAL. 

5. Dog anp Gun. 

6. THe LiguT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS, 

7. PROVINCIAL FRANCE, 

8. Brrps. 

9, THE WorK OF THE HoOvSE OF Commons, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
NOVEMBER. Sixpence. 
LEAR AND HIS DavGutEeR, By Dorothea Beales, 
Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
CONVERSATION aS A MEANS OF EpucaTION. By 
By Compton 





Oscar Browning. 

THE BrisriicaL View OF HEREDITY. 
Reade. 

Our Daveuters.—IV. At NEWNHAM AND GIRTON, 
By F. L. Greene. 

**T Promessi Spost”’ (THE BETROTHED). 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN: A SEQUEL TO HOME 


EpvucaTion.—III, PARENTS AS INSPIRERS. By the 
Editor. 

A Snort TREATISE ON Reapina Atoup, By Ernest 
Legouré. 

THe Montu or Cotours. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, 
Editor of Science Gossip. 

THe Eventna Sxy: Novemper. By Mrs, L. C. 


Lipscomb, 
A QUEEN’s TEACHER: 
By George Radford. 
Books—By the Way—Notes and Queries—Prizes ; &c. 


W.H. Aten and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W.; 
and at Calcutta. 


Rocer AscHam’s METHODS. 





Now ready, the OCTOBER Number, price 64. 


THE AUTHOR. 
The Organ of the Society of Authors. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue LireraARY HANDMAID OF THE CHURCH: A 

MEMORANDUM, AND A REPLY. 
ANOTHER Harp CASE. 
Wuat Americans READ, 
Notes, Questions, WARNINGS, &c. 
Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
ALEXANDER P, Watt, 2 Paternoster Square. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


GOLDEN BULLETS: 
A Story in the Days of Akber & Elizabeth. 
By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, 

M.D, Xdin., formerly of her Majesty’s Indian Army ; 
Author of ‘* The History of the Siege of Delhi,’”’ 
BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited, London. 





Ready immediately. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE; 
Or, The Witch’s Cavern. 
By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol., 291 pp., crown 8vo, extra cloth, 6s. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 
18 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 





40 pages, 8vo, with Coloured Diagram. 
THE ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION 


OF THE ‘CHALLENGER’ RECORD 


EXPOSED BY WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E., F.S.S., 

(Author of ‘‘ The Standard of Value,” and “ The 
New Principles of National Philosophy.” 
Post-free, 1s., of the Publisher, 17 Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF A POODLE: 
By Himself and His Mistress. 
A Book for Children. 
By LUCY D. THORNTON. 
With 16 Full-Page and numerous Text Illustrations, 
and a Chapter on Pau, 


London: SAMPSON LOW and CO. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H. Crarxke, M.D. London: JamEs 
Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle St. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 

by a gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French ogee They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


_— PRO- 





_ MEATS. Also, 





= of BEEF, BEEF THA, 


my 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





The SECRET of the RIVER, 


By Dora Russet, Author of “ Footprints j 
Snow,” ‘* The Broken Seal,” &. 2 a = aaa 


The LAST of the FEN. 


WICKES. By Heten Surrton, Ant 
** Dagmar,” &e. 2 vols. : os 


BONNIE DUNDEE. 


Max BereEsrorD, 2 vols, 


SLIDING SANDS. By Henry 


CrEsswELL, Anthor of ‘*A Modern @ 
Heroine,” ca Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. _ 


ALL for NAUGHT. By 


Witrrip Woottam, M.A, 3 vols. 


The CRITON HUNT 


MYSTERY. By Mrs. Ropert Jocetrn, Auth 
of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols, - 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By 





AUTUMN and WINTER at 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. CENTRAL and 
SHELTERED—OPPOSITE PIER—is 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
HOME COMFORT. Electric Light. Lift. Table 
d’Hote at 7. Separate tables, 
Tariff of the MANAGER. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 


Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 





GOLD MEDAL, 1878, 








rR ¥'*S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 CO A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 








eo SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





iain main for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Covuaus, INFLUENZA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the over-gorged air-tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the 
strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the 
spirits ; such are the ready means of escaping from 
suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
and other chest complaints, by which the health of 


so many is seriously and permanently injured in 


EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 7}d.; tins, ls. 14d.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.’”’ 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on - lication to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCRO r, Manager. 








NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum, Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London. 





most countries. 





WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 
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RECENT POETRY. 


Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


LYRICS, and other Poems. By Lady Linnsay. 


Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 3s. 6d. 


TINTINNABULA. New Poems. By Cuarizs 


ON-ROBINSON. 
=e Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LAURENCE : Scenes ina Life. A New Poem. 


By CRONSDAILE Harris. 
Small crown 8vo, 53. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES, and other Poems. 


By MaxweE.t Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “The 
Reproach of Annesley,” &. 


Small crown 8yo, 5s. 


SONNETS, and other Poems, chiefly Religious. 
By Josrrx Joun Murpny. 
“Decidedly above the average, both inform and sentiment.’”’—St. James’s 


zette. 
sesaan' Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


IDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By A. 


GaRLAND MEARS. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RAYMOND: a Story in Verse of London’and 
Monte Carlo. By A. L. Stevenson, B.A, 


Small crown 8vo, 53. 


DREAMING. By Brancor Dasu, Author of 


“Tales of a Tennis-Party.” 


Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


STANLEY: a Drama. By J. L. THornety. 


“The author has a distinct power of creating character and of writing natural 
dialogue......Quaint fancy and gentle dialogue.”—Academy, 


Small crown 8yo, 65. 


CAUSE. By Micuazt Doyte. 


Small crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 


LYRA MANCUNIENSIS. 


HvuGueEs, 


By Watrer 


mall crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS: with Two Additions; and ROSALIE: 


a Tale of the Wye. By JoHN SIBREE. 
“His measure is a vivacious and lively one......The author’s lyrics and idylls 
are of much merit.””—Graphic. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


CASSIOPE, and other Poems, 


REEVES. 


By Boerne 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 
uF ere tee and DOWNSTATRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 4 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


7 “CLOSING OF ISSUE. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice that, having allotted 
£312,220 of this Stock, they have determined to CLOSE the ISSUE after 
NOVEMBER 13th proximo, up to which date they are prepared to receive 
applications, Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half- 
yearly on March Ist and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, 
Sheffield; or by their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 
Lombard Street. No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount 
in excess of that sum must be a multiple of £10, Under the Trust Investment 
Act, 1§89, this Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corpora- 
tion Stcck, Forms of Prospectus, &c,,and all information required, will be sup- 
plied by W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
October 23rd, 180, 

















ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANcIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... pe = om a oe 27,470,866 
Invested Funds... eco ie pe bua “ eos 2,623, 
Annual Income.. wi aa is eee eee coe «15,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... a one ia «+ 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared = ned a ose cee eee 2,971,852 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


peenansaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS : -«- £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .. ws eee or eee > 12,000,000 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


NOVEMBER, 1890. 


The TALE of a TUSK of IVORY. 


By Herserr Warp, Author of “Five Years with the Congo 





Cannibals,” and Illustrated by Frederic Villiers, War Corre- 
spondent to the Graphic. 





WITH YANKEE CRUISERS in FRENCH HARBOURS. 


Very Fully Illustrated. 
A DAY with a:COUNTRY DOCTOR. Illustrated. 
THROUGH the GRAND CANON of the COLORADO. With 


Illustrations. 


The TRAINING of a NURSE. 
TWO SONNETS on CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


&e., &e. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





MR. SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. 


In crown 8vo, cloth giit, and gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 


REX RAYNOR, ARTIST: 


A Story of Sowing and Reaping. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
Author of “ Real Grit,” “Caleb Carthem,” &c. 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAROLD COPPING,. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now ready, price 22, 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, 
J.C. Hook, R.A., and Rosa Bonheur, 
The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1890, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


CONSISTING OF THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF BIRKET FOSTER. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH, ULB, 
Editor of the Art Journal. 


With an Original Etching by the Artist, 2 Full-Page Steel Engravings, and nearly 
40 Illustrations in the Text. 


The Seven Art Annuals may be had, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 ls.; 
or Birket Foster, Rosa Bonheur, and J. C. Hook, R.A., bound together, 10s. 6d. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


WANDERINGS in SEARCH of HEALTH; 


or, Medical and Meteorological Notes on Various Foreign Health Resorts. 
By H. Coupntanp Taytor, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, &c. 

“‘The author writes in an agreeable manner and with a genuine knowledge of 
his subject...... He concludes with some very sound advice which we cannot too 
strongly recommend medical men and those whose state of health requires 
residence abroad to ‘ read, mark, and inwardly digest.’ ’—Saturday Review. 

“Dr, Taylor has provided a very interesting and instructive volume...... We 
congratulate him on having produced a really valuable contribution to medical 
climatology.” —British Medical Journal. 

‘The author writes with transparent fairness and fearlessness, handling his 
facts with sound judgment, and presenting them with sufficient fullness.” 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 

“*It undoubtedly fills a gap in medical literature.”—Medical Press. 

“Ts a sensible and well-written volume,”—Athenzum, 


London: H. K. LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
N PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 








STANDARD ali 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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See 
An ACCOUNT of a JOURNEY THROUGH an UN- 
KNOWN LAND (Thibet), by W. W. ROCKHILL ; 
The FIRST EMIGRANT TRAIN to CALIFORNIA, by 
General J. BIDWELL; 
HOW LONDON is GOVERNED, by ALBERT SHAW;; in 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER, which commences a NEW VOLUME. Price Is. 4d. 


The NOVEMBER PARTof ST. NICHOLAS 


for YOUNG FOLKS forice 1s.) commences a NEW VOLUME, and contains the 
Opening Chapters of “ The Fortunes of Toby Trafford,” by J. T. Trowbridge ; “ The 
Boy-Settlers,” by Noah Brooks; and many Short Stories, Poems, and Essays, 
nearly all Profusely Illustrated. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S sect LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, °®& ON SUBSCRIPTION. 








HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 
‘241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


AND 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


BRANCH OFFICES 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1866: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
- 188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S ; A ¥ Susiinions deine, Chilaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








Catalogues post-free. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated publicly in Oourt that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
pace mages f the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNEH’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &ec, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is « Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &. 


OAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Medical Cm agy A accom! ies each bottle. 
t.R 18t.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d. 


Government Stamp, Overwhelm 


Sore ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 


es 


DAVID DOUGLAS’s 
LIST. 


Early in November will be published simul 
in Great Britain and America, 2 vols deny Se we 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 1825-32. 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford, 


Annotated and Illustrated from his Life and Corre. 
spondence, 





Now ready, NEW EDITION, 3 vols., 45, 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: 
A History of Ancient Alban. 
By WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.O.L., LL.D., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, 
Vol. I—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 
Vol. I1.—CHURCH and CULTURE. 15s, 
Vol, III.—LAND and PEOPLE. 15s, 


lis, 





4 vols. royal 8vo. 
THE CASTELLATED & DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND, 
By DAVID MacGIBBON and THOMAS Ro0g9, 


*,” This Work will be completed in 4 vols. royal 8yo, 
each containing about 500 Illustrations, 


The first 3 vols, are now ready, price 42s, each net. 


“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour in- 
volved in the production of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of the accuracy and commpietonens of 
the letterpress and the illustrations. The authors 
are ogg d entitled to boast that they have placed 
before the reader the minutest particulars about 
every edifice, castle, peel tower, picturesque ruin...... 
between Caithness and the Southern Counties of 
Scotland. The illustrations number nearly 400, and 
for clearness of outline, fidelity of detail, and uni- 
— of execation, they are truly admirable,”— 
Saturday Review, Saturday, March 22nd, 





Small 4to, 21s, net. 

THE BIRDS OF IONA AND MULL, 
And other Natural History Notes,1852-70, 
By the late HENRY DAVENPORT GRAHAM, 
and Edited by J. A. HARVIE-BROWN, F.Z.S., &. 
Illustrated from the Author’s Sketch. Books. 





Small 4to, 5s, 
DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS 


SISTER ISABELLA. 
BE T MACLAREN, 


Fourth Edition, with 3 Portraits. 


By 





1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, 


HUMANIST AND REFORMER: 
A Biography. 
By P. HUME BROWN. 


**There is, perhaps, no eminent Scotsman who has 
stood in better need of an impartial and scholarly 
biography than George Buchanan; and Mr. Hume 
Brown is to be congratulated on having in the preseut 
volume produced a model of its kind.” —Scotsman. 


“Ts written in fine, delicate English, is instinct 
throughout with a rare enthusiasm for its theme, 
and in these modern days of book-making is a 
marvel of loving rerearch and scholarly erudition.” — 
Athenzum. 


*‘In Mr. Hume Brown’s ‘George Buchanan, 
Humanist and Reformer,’ we have for the first time 
an adequate biography of this distinguished man.” — 
Spectator. 

“Mr, Brown deserves the gratitude of his country- 
men and of all scholars for his excellent life of 
Buchanan,” —Academy. 


“This learned and well-written biography marks 
the advance the biographic art has made in the 
present generation.”—Speuker, 

“The author has given us, not, indeed, a very 
pleasing, but a very interesting portrait of the great 
scholar.” —Guardian. 

*¢ Les recherches de l’auteur, tant en France qu’en 
Angleterre, ont été trés approfondies,”—Kevue 
Critique, Paris. 


Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 





KENT, and 00., Limited. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
~NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 


Under the above title, Messrs. MrETHUEN 
have commenced the publication of a Series 
of Short Biographies, free from party 
pias, of the most prominent Leaders of 
Religious Life and Thought in this and the 
last century. The First Volume is 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By R. H. HUTTON. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

(Ready. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD. 
SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 


RANGE EVENTS. Second Series. By 8. 
ee eee), Author of “Mehalah.” Demy 
8v0, 103, 6d [Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 


A LOST ILLUSION. 


By Lrstie Kerrrx, Author of '‘ The Chilcotes,” 
“'a Hurricane in Petticoats,” &. 3 vols. crown 


‘ (Ready. 
- By L. T. MEADE. 


The HONOURABLE MISS: 
aTale of a Country Town. By L. T. Mgape, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” ‘‘A Girl of the 
People,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Ready. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. 


ManvittE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ The Vicar’s 
People,” *‘ Eli’s Children,” &, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. 


By L. T. Meapz, Author of “‘ Scamp and I,” &&. 
Illustrated by R. Barnes, crown 8yo, oo . 
eady. 


DUMPS andI. By Mrs. Parr, 


Author of ** Durothy Fox,’’ &c. Illustrated by 
W. Parkinson, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. [Ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S 


VOYAGE. By W. Ciark Russe1t, Author cf 
“The Wreck of the *‘Grosvenor,’” &c. Illus. 
trated by Gordon Browne. [Nearly ready. 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy 
Who Wonld Not Go to Sea. By G. ManviILLE 


Fern, Author of “In the King’s Name,” & 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. [Nearly ready. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


The TRUE HISTORY of 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Linton, Tenth and 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 1s, [Ready. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


DISENCHANTMENT : an 


Every-Day Story. By F. Masen Rosrnson, 
Author of ‘‘ The Plan of Campa‘gn.” [Ready, 


ARMINELL: a Social 


Romance. By 8S. Barine-Goutp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” &c, 


JACQUETTA. By &. Baring- 


GouLp, Author of “ Mehalab.” 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan.” A New 
Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of the 


Author, 
ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 


MANVILLE Fenn. 
Edited by J. F. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. By H. 
DE B. GrpBins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ A careful and lucid sketch.”—Times. 
_‘‘ The writer is well-informed, and from first to last 
his work is profoundly interesting.’"—Scots Observer, 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. 


Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magne- 
tism, Lenape Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. By R. ELLioT STEEL, 
M.A., F.C.8., Senior Natural Science Master in 
Bradford Grammar School. 147 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 

















RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF 
MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS SERVICES FOR THE RELIEF OF 
KANDAHAR, OF GENERAL GORDON, AND OF EMIN PASHA. 


With Portrait and Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


*,* TRADE NOTICE.—Libraries and Bookellers, who have only received a portion of their supply of this 
Work, will receive the completion of their orders on Tuesday morning next, when the 
SECOND EDITION will be ready. 








In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


Including Reminiscences of Stanfield, Cattermole, Landseer, Frank Stone, Edmund Kean, 
Elliston, Buxton, Mrs. Siddons, George Richmond, Stodart, Constable, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Samuel Lover, Thomas Campbell, Southey, Turner, Macready, 
Sir Robert Peel, David Wilkie, Maclise, Cruikshank, Albert Smith, Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, Mulready, Lord Byron, Countess of Blessington, Count d’Orsay, Charles Mathews, 
Fenimore Cooper, &c. 





In 2 vole. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By Witerr Beate. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Ceutury, including Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Tamburini, 
Balfe, Costa, Novello, Gye, Jullien, Benedict, Malibran, Sims Reeves, Douglas Jerrold, Albert Smith, 
Thackeray, Horace Mayhew, Alboni, Berlioz, &c, 


ILLUSTRATED by J. STURGESS. 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. With some 


Practical Remarks upon Driving. By Colonel Corsetr. With 8 Illustrations on Stone by Sturgess. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


JUST ISSUED. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. Youth—Early Manhood 


—Friend ship with Emerson—At Walden—His Personality and Character—Literary Life at Concord— 
His Excursions—Closing Years—Doctrines—Writings—Bibliography. By Henry S, Satt. In 1 vol. 
demy 8yo, with Portrait, 143, ° 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. 


Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale B tt, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt, &. 
BETTINA WALKER. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, as Told in 


his Letters. Edited by Dr. Jansen. From the German, by May Hersert. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. = 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


WORMWOOD: 


A Drama of Paris. 
By MARIE CORELLI, 


Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” “Ardath,” &e. 
3 vols. 


Containing 
By 














“ THELMA,” 


(Just ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


A Lb & 


The New Novel by Miss RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 


“ Nancy,” &c., is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of ‘‘ The Channings,” &c, 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. Carzy, Author 


of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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MRS. SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. In 3 


vols, [Ready. 
LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WAGES of SIN. In 3 vols. [Shortly 


DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GER- 


MANY since KANT, and its PROGRESS in GREAT BRITAIN since 1825. 
Thick 8vo, 103. 6d. 
Kant—Herder—Schleiermacher—Fichte—Schelling—Hegel—Strauss—Lange— 
Baur —Zeller—Hilgenfeld--Renan — Keim—Ewald— Kuenen—Wellhausen—and 
numerous other German theologians, Coleridge—Carlyle—¥. W. Newman— 
James Mill—Sir William Hamilton—Mansel—F. D. Maurice—Matthew Arnold— 
Professor Seeley—H. Spencer—Caird—T. H. Green—Seth—Flint—Martineau— 
J.H. Newman—Froude—Keble—Pusey—W hateley—Arnold—Hampden—Milman 
—Thirlwali—Hare—Erskine—J. M. Campbell—Kingsley—Jowett—Stanley—R. 
W. Mackay—Edersheim—Davidson—Westcott—Robertson Smith—Hatch, 


IMPORTANT NEW POEM by MR. BARLOW. 


FROM DAWN to SUNSET. Book I. The 
SONG of YOUTH. Book II. The SONG of MANHOOD. Book III. The 
SONG of RIPER MANHOOD. By GrorcEe Bartow. Crown 8vo, 6:. 


Also, a SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of MR, BARLOW’S 


The PAGEANT of LIFE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


On the appearance of the latter, the Daily Telegraph wrote in a two-column 
critique:—‘‘ A new poet has arisen among us; an indisputable poet, forcible, 
graceful, earnest, courageous—having something of real interest and great 
moment to say. His fellow-countrymen should read the poem; few wi'l with- 
hold admiration from its lofty thoughts and splendid diction, which entitle the 
author to high rank among the ‘ British Bards’ of the Victorian age.” ‘* Rare 
gifts of mind and song. Since Byron, never has ‘ British Philistinism’ been 
scouted in such bitter terms. Of undoubted power and quite exceptional merit.” 
—Post. ‘The lyrics and ballads are particularly bright and good.”—Academy. 
** A very remarkable book.”—Universal Review. ** That wonderful book, which 
has created so great a sensation in the literary world.”’—Vanity Fair. ‘‘ Allwho 
read it will be forced to recognise its undoubted ability.”’—Literary World. ‘‘In 
all the ballads and love-lyrics, and throughout the whole poem, is manifested 
great lyrical sweetness.’”"—Scotsman, ‘‘ Mr. Barlow’s book is poetry, and poetry, 
too, of a very high order.”—Writer. ‘* This wonderful book.’’—Metropolitan. 


The ONLY IMPARTIAL HISTORY of IRELAND. 


HISTORY of IRELAND. By Dr. R. 


HassEncamp. 360 pp. demy 8vo, cloth, 4s, net. 

“ There is throughout the work evidence of assiduous labour and conscientious 
anxiety to present correct views.”—Athenzum. ‘‘ A comprehensive and trust- 
worthy history.”"—Scotsman. “ He has acquitted himself admirably. Ascholarly 
work. It betrays a close acquaintance with the highest authorities on the 
various periods.”’—Nation. ‘‘A history free from party bias and passion.”— 
Liverpool Post. 

CHEAP EDITION of the late PROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS’ 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. 


Third Edition (Revised), thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 
By F. R. Watters, M.D. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
**Well deserving of success.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘As nearly perfect as 


possible.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. 


H.W. Mackin. With 13 Full-Page Plates (18 full-length figures) and 18 
other Illustrations, 33. 6d. 


** Contains more solid and well-digested and arranged information on the sub- 
ject than books which are many times its bulk. The manual is the best that has 
appeared—or is likely for a long time to appear—on the subject.’’—Scotsman, 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE, PRINCIPLES 


ofthe. By Prof. H. Pauy. Edited for the Use of English Readers, by Prof. 
H, A. Strone, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, pp. xlviii.-512, 10s. 6d. 


‘There is no book of recent times which has exercised a more profound and 
extensive influence on the science of language.” —Atheneum, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


2s. 6d. each. 


. Work and Wages. THOROLD ROGERS. 

. Civilisation: Cause and Cure. E. CARPENTER. 

. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. ScHarr.e. 
Darwinism and Politics. D. G. Rrrcute, M.A. (Oxon.) 
. Religion and Socialism. E. BeLrort Bax. 

. Ethics of Socialism. E. BeLrort Bax. 

. Drink Question. Dr. Kate MitcHetu. 

. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. M. Macmriuan. 
. England’s Ideal, &c. E. CARPENTER. 

. Socialism in England. SrpNEy Wess, LL.B. 

. Bismarck and State Socialism. W. Dawson. 

. Godwin’s Political Justice. E. H. 8. Satur. 

. The French Revolution. E. BeLrorr Bax. 

. The Co-operative Commonwealth. L. Groniunp. 

. Essays and Addresses. B. BosanQuEt, M.A. (Oxon.) 

. Charity Organisation. C.S. Locn, Sec. Char. Org. Soc. 


Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. H. D. THorzEav. 
Edited by H. 8. Sat. 


Seman wre 


a ell ell all oe 
NIBP ODE 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL.—Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


“Mr, Hornung’s story is agreeably fresh, and is in nothing m 
in its ending, which is natural and satisfyin . Its unconventional beeen 
delightful in her way, and we are glad to believe that she ‘lives happily ¢ 
after.’ ”"—Globe. ver 


NEW EDITION of MAZZINI’S LIFE and WORKS, 
To be completed in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. each. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. II., IV., and VI, “ CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 


*,* Vol. I, will be published on Monday next, and the subsequent Volumes will 
‘ollow at Monthly Intervals, 


On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 89. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, containing :—EIGHT DAYS, by the Author of 
“ The Touchstone of Peril.” Chaps. 12-15.—STRIKING a LIGHT 
—MISS HONOR’S WEDDING.—COURIERS of the AIR.—Iy 
the STUDIO.—DEEP-SEA FISH.—And A BRIDE from the 
BUSH, Chaps. 17 to end. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDI 
“THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME O™ ai 


On November 5th, with all the Illustrations of the former Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
NEW AND camanyr EDITION OF “HODGE AND 


MASTERS.” 
On November 5th, in 1 vol. crown vo, 7s, 6d. 


HODGE and HIS MASTERS. By 


RIcHARD JEFFERIES, 


Just published, small feap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut ed i 
’ONE SHILLING, * ea bee 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


*,* Messis, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application, ; 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Extra crown 4to, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 25s. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 
FitzGERALp, M.A., P.S.A. 
“ A triumph of the priuter’s art.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


A SHORT LIFE of CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By J. 8. FurtcHer. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 


CONTINENTS. By Epwin DE Leon. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. 


By Joun ASHTON. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with about 100 Illustrations, 30s. 
** Bright and pleasant reading...... One of the chief merits of the two volumes 
is that they reproduce in excellent style a large number of contemporary carica- 
tures by Gillray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and others.”—Times, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles Gibbon. 6s. 


Just ready. 


VICE VALENTINE. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 2 vols, 
The BETTER MAN. By Arthur Paterson. 3s. 6d. 


A really first-rate story of love and adventure,’’—Literury World. 


LOCUSTA. By W. Outram Tristram. 5s. 
NELLY BLYTHE. By Jessie Greenwood. 2 vols. 


**Her novel is ‘true womanly’ in the best sense, its cleverness is very ur- 
usual, and the men and women are real human beings.”—World, 


NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


A FLUITERED DOVECOTE. By George Manville 
Fenn. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. [Shortly, 


BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of One Ass and 
Seven Champions, By F. M. AuLen. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 6s. 

** Brimful of jokes, repartees, and comic situations, which seem to run off the 

author’s pen as naturally as does the ink.”. 








—Guardian. 
PERFERVID. By John Davidson. Illustrated by Harry 
Furniss, 6s, 


“One of the pleasantest books I have read lately.”—Spexker. 
“A delightfully ridiculous story.””—Pall Mall Gaze'te, 


MUSIC-HALL LAND. By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustratc1 
by Alfred Bryan. 1s. [Just re idy, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, 


WILD BEASTS & THEIR WAYS: 


Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
From 1845-1888. 
With Special Permission dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, ey og eeg song 
“The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “‘ The ert N’yanza, Great 
Author of . Basin of the Nile,” &c. P 
With ee gg Pe, 2 vols. oe < 
Ti s:—'* The work is full of exciting adventure.”’ 
The panderd wage :—‘*Not only scientists, but all lovers of adventure, will 
cordially welcome these two volumes.” 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. 


Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right Rev. J. B. 
Lieutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Durham, &, (Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund.) 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUNSELS 


to CLERGY. By theSame. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* The next Volumes to —— in this Series are,—In December, SERMONS 
PREACHED at CAMBRIDGE ; and, in January, SERMONS PREACHED in 


. PAUL'S. 
Bf. F NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. S. 


CLEMENT of ROME. A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. By 
the Same, A New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. [Newt week. 





Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS.—POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New and Complete Edition, in 1 vol., with Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Volume ranges with the One-Volume Editions of Tennyson and Words- 
worth; and with Professor Dowden’s Edition of Shelley’s Poems, which is just 
ready for publication. 


NEW NOVELS. > 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


KIRSTEEN : the Story of a Scotch Family 
Seventy Years Ago. By Mrs. O.rpHant, Author of “ Neighbours on the 
Green,” &c. 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By 


F. Marion CrawrorpD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Dr. Claudius,” &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK for CHILDREN. 


The CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. 


Mo.eswoer7tn, Author of ** Carrots,’’ ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘‘ Four Winds 
Farm,” ‘*The Rectory Children,” &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


Now ready, Vol. II., in Two Parts, NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURE. By the Rev. J. P. Mauarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxfoid; Author of “Social Life in Greece from Homer 
to Menander,” ‘‘ Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to 
the Roman Conquest.” In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. The Poets. With an 
Appendix on Homer, by Professor Saryce. Second Edition, 9s. Vol. II. The 
Prose Writers. New Issue in Two Parts (Third Edition, Revised through- 
out), Part I. Herodotus to Plato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 4s. 6d. each. 


A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. 


Wynter Biytu, M.R.C.S., L.8.A., Fell. Chew. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem., 
Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer of Health, and Public Analyst for St, 
Marylebone, &c. 8vo, 17s, net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By Charles 


SmirH, M A, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of “* Ele- 
mentary Algebra,’”’ &. Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 











*,* A New Volume began with the October Number, The Opening Chapters of 
Mr. F, Marion Crawford’s New Story appeared in it. 


Che English LMlustrated Magazine, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., for NOVEMBER, contains :— 
- PorTRAITS oF TWO GENTLEMEN. After Sir Joshua Reynolds, Frontispiece. 
» WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 
I.—Intropuction. The Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne. 
II.—Scnoont REcoLuections. Frederick Gale. 
With Illustrations by W. Harold Oakley. 
8, CHILDREN’s Happy EvENINGS. Mrs. Jeune. 
With Illustrations by Henry 8. Percy. 
4, Sonta. Sidney Pickering. 
. A Houpay in Soutrn Arrica, M. Kelly. With Illustrations by Tom Kelly. 
. Microscoric Lasourers, AND How THEY SERVE Us. Professor Percy 
Frankland, With Illustrations by the Author, 
. A Roya. SureicaL Nurse. E. Sellers. 
. THE WitcH oF PRagur. Chaps.3and4. F. Marion Crawford. 
With Ilustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


MAOMILLAN'S, MAGAZINE. 


- HE FELL among THIEVES, 
By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. Chaps. 5-7, 

. Cyprus ArFIER TWELVE YEARS OF BritisH RULE. 

By R. Hamilton Lang. 
Cuaucer’s Protoausz. By Cyril Ransome, 
A Lucky Hirt. By H. Arthur Kennedy. 
AutuMN. By Richard Le Gallienne, 
A EBuppwisT SHrine. By P. Hordern, 
How THE CHOLERA CAME TO MARSHTON. By a Son of the Marshes. 
Love THE CONQUEROR. _ By Alan Adair, 
Roman VentTimiciia. By N. Bodington. 
- PARKIN THE SADDLER. By A. G. Bradley. 
ll, A GALLERY or BritisH ART. By Mark Reid. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


STR 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 
2 vols. 


Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By Freperick Wicks. In 1 vol. 8vo, with 120 Illustrations, 21s, 


Immediately will be published. 


BIS. By E. Gerard, Author of “The Land 


heyond the Forest;” Joint-Author of ‘‘ Reata,” “‘ Beggar my Neighbour,”’ 
** Waters of Hercules.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Next week will be published. 


The SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. 


PAUL. By George Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘* Can the 
Old Faith Live withthe New?” “ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” ‘* Sacred 
Songs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published, 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. By C.F. Oliphant. 


ye a New Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Crown 8vo, 
3, 6d. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


TALES from ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” Third 


Series. In 6vols., handsomely bound in cloth, 15s, ; roxburgh, 21s. ; half- 
calf, 25s,; and half-morocco, 28s. 


Uniform with ** TALES from ‘ BLACKWOOD.’ ” 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 


From Blackwood’s Magozine. Complete in 6 vols, Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 15s. ; and in half-calf, 25s, 


NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN and GREATLY ENLARGED. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. For 


the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paleontology. By Henry ALLEYNE NIcHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., &., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen; and 
RicuarD LypExKkKER, B.A., F.G.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


‘‘ The work furnishes the student with an excellent summary of the leading 
principles of palsontological science—by far the most complete which has ever 
been published in the English language.”—Geological Magazine, 


‘‘ The first of these works is Nicholson and Lydekker’s ‘Manual of Palzon- 
tology,’ in which, for the first time, I believe, in the English language, a fairly 
comprehensive account of the animal kingdom, as represented in past times, has 
been afforded to students.”’—Address by W. T. Branrorp, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Geological Society of London. 


BLACKWOODS’ NEW UNIFORM SERIES 


of NOVELS. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 3:, 6d. each. 


SONS and DAUGHTERS... By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
FAIR to SEE... ... ov By L. W. M. Lockuarr. 
The REVOLT of MAN By WALTER BESANT. 
MINE is THINE ae By L. W. M. LockHarrt. 
ALTIORA PETO ba By LAauRENCE OLIPHANT. 
DOUBLES and QUITS ... .... By L. W. M. Locknart. 
The BLACKSMITH of VOE ... By Pau Cusnine, 


Other Volumes in preyaration. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 








COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800. With Index to the Complete Work. 8vo, 36s. 





*,* Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


cia sa @ ft: 


A Novel. 
By Mrs. DELAND, Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A COMPANION TO THE “BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With numerous Illustrations by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [On October 30th. 





CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S “ ENGLAND.” 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By Spencer WALPOLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, [Vols. I.-V. now ready, 


Mr. 8S. R. GARDINER’S NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By 8. R. Garpiver, LL.D. Illustrated under the superintendence of Mr. St. 
John Hope, Secretary to the Society of Antiquarics. Vol. I., with 173 Illus- 
trations, crown 8yo, 4s, 


*.* The Work will be published in 3 vols,, and also in 1 vol. complete. 
CHEAP EDITION of FROUDE'S LIFE of CARLYLE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his 


Life. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. New and Cheaper Edition, with Por- 
traits. 1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT. HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By StantEy LAnE-POOLF. 
With 3 Portraits, New and Cheaper Edition, Abridged, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, by J. W. Mackait, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS into GREEK 


and LATIN VERSE. Edited by Ropert YELVERTON TYRRELL, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Greek. New Edition, 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 352. 


CoNTENTS. 
7. Victor Cousin. 
8. Lire ASSURANCE. 


. TENNYSON AND BRownING. 
ErmeR ON GROWTH AND INHER- 
TANCE, 


New Serres OF StaTE TRIALS. 9, LumMHOLTz AMONG CANNIBALS. 
In DARKEST AFRICA, 


. THe LITERATURE OF TIBET. 10. Tae Gotpew Bovuax. 
. CAPTAIN ManaN ON MARITIME] 11. PotrricaL PRINCIPLES AND PARTY 
PoweER. PROSPECTS, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 20, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5:, 


ConNTENTS, 





Pye se poe 


1. Articles. 
NoOkTHUMBRIAN TENURES. By Professor Maitland. 
Tar GrRowTH OF OLIGARCHY IN EnGLisH Towns. By Charles W. Colby. 
Tue ENnGLisH IN THE Levant. By J. Theodore Bent. 
THE SaLzBurGERS. By Rev. FE. B. Speirs. 
DogLiincer’s HistoricaL Work. By Lord Acton. 


2. Notes and Documents :—Twelfth-Century Notes. By J. H. Round.—The Date 
of the Prerogativa Regis. By E. P. Herderson.—The Missing Manuscript of 
Ecoleston’s Chronicle. By A. G. Little.—A Letter of George Hickes, Dean of 
Worcester. Edited by C. H. Firth.—The Infiuence of Alberoni in the Disgrace 
of the Princesse des Ursins, By E. Armstrong.—The Battle of Trafalgar. 
By G. W. Prothero, 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently published.—5. Contents 
of Periodical Publications, 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VICE-VERSA.” 


VOCES POPULI 


Reprinted from ‘ Punch.” 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” “The Pariah,” &c. 


With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Feap. 4to, 5s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS: 


A Novel. 


By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 
[On October 27th, 








NEW EDITION of LIDDON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By Henry Parrr 
Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Fourteenth 
Edition. With New Preface having reference to Dr. Martineau’s “ Seat of 
Authority in Religion.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PRELUDE to MODERN HISTORY: 


being a Brief Sketch of the World’s History from the Third to the Ninth 
Century. By J. KE. Symes, M.A, University College, Nottingham. With 5 
Maps, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION of the EZIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. By the late ARNOLD 
ToyrnsEE, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; together with a Short Memoir 
by B. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 60, 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 


By Epwarp Moors, D.D., Principal of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Author of 
** Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia,” ‘‘ Time. 
References in the Divina Commedia,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM 


CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. By 8S. W. Korte, Ph.D., Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. 8vo, 15s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1889, 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1838 
can still be had. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 

“ The MISCHIEF of MONICA,” a New 
Story by Mrs. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. 
Smith, a Part of his Life,” §c., is commenced 
in the November Number of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


? 

LONGMANS MAGAZINE.—No. 97, 

NOVEMBER. 

ConTENTS. 
Virginie: A TALE OF OnE HunpRED Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A- 
Chaps. 61-66. 

TOWARDS THE NortH Pouy. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
UNDFR A COLONNADE. By Mra, Musgrave. 
To THE UNATTAINABLE. By E, Nesbit. 
‘‘ BIGHORN ” SHOOTING IN THE Caucasus. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
Tue MiscureFr oF Monica, By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 1-3, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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